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THE WEEK. 


oo ood 


THE prospects of public business 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: have considerably improved during 
AT HOME. the past week. Once the contract- 
ing-out question was disposed of, 
the House made rapid progress with the Employers’ 
Liability Bill, and the report stage was completed 
on Thursday. The opposition of the shipowners, 
from which some waste of time was feared, came to 
nothing. Some shipowners, like Sir Francis Evans, 
gave a generous support to the claims of the men, 
and the others were probably conscious that their 
seats in seaport towns would not be safe if they 
opposed the seamen. None of the Unionist ship- 
owners were bold enough to repeat in the House the 
unpatriotic argument which had been used in the 
press—that if the law was changed, the ships would 
be transferred to foreign flags. 





AN important extension was given to the Bill on 
the motion of Mr. Bousfield. The Bill was framed 
so as only to include accidents, in the ordinary 
sense of the word, due to negligence. But the 
Government were induced by the arguments of 
supporters and opponents to extend it to cases 
of injury to health in noxious trades through 
the neglect of reasonable measures of prevention. 
The Bill will at once become a most powerful 
assistant to the factory inspectors in their 
desire to introduce improved sanitary conditions 
in the chemical and some branches of the textile 
trades. Another valuable amendment was due to 
Mr. Maurice Healy. The amount of the fees 
payable on the taking out of a plaint in the 
County Court is considerable, and, when added to 
the court fees at the hearing, makes the tribunal by 
no means so easy of approach to the poor as is 
generally supposed. In the case of debts, we doubt 
whether this is an unmixed evil. Some of the shop- 
keepers who give credit to the poor are only too 
ready to proceed to litigation. But in the case of 
torts, and especially torts of the kind dealt with by 
the Bill, where relief must be sought at a moment of 
direst need, the fees are undoubtedly excessive. The 
House has provided that they shall be cut down to a 
merely nominal amount. 





THE passage of the Employers’ Liability Bill 
through Committee, though it has taken longer 
than it ought to have done, is a distinct success for 
the Ministry. The Local Government Bill has not, 





however, fared so well on its first appearance in 
Committee. Nothing can be more mischievous than 
to attempt to burden a measure of this kind with 
mere lumber in the shape of amendments designed 
to enforce some of the advanced theories of portions 
of the Radical party. Yet this is the course which Mr. 
Walter McLaren and his friends took on Thursday, 
when they moved an instruction which was really 
an attempt to advance the cause of woman suffrage 
at the cost of the Local Government Bill. Their 
amendment was not, on the face of it, hostile to the 
Bill, yet a few such amendments as this would un- 
questionably suffice to kill it. It is to be hoped that 
the Radicals who put Ministers in a minority on 
Thursday for the purpose of making another futile 
demonstration in favour of the female franchise will 
rest satisfied with this dubious victory. Mr. Fowler 
most properly resisted Mr. McLaren’s amendment ; 
but if he continues to be beset by instructions and 
motions such as those which now fill the Parlia- 
mentary paper, his task will become so difficult as 
to be well-nigh impossible. 





THE amendment itself did not embody exactly a 
large reform. The Committee had power, which the 
Government intended that it should exercise, to give 
duly qualified women not under coverture the right 
to vote for and be elected as parish councillors. But 
it required an instruction to remove the disabilities 
of coverture. This instruction Mr. McLaren pro- 
posed to give, and he found a majority of the House, 
curiously compounded of all parties, to support him 
against the Government Whips. The point was 
really a very small one, for the only married women 
affected would be those occupying houses. They 
must therefore either be living apart from their 
husbands or be joint occupiers with their husbands 
of houses rated over £20. The vote would be in the 
main an upper-middle-class vote. The Committee 
will not of course be bound to carry the instruc- 
tion into effect, and this fact was doubtless in the 
mind of some of the Tories who espoused the cause 
of the grass-widows. 





THE conference at the Foreign Office between the 
representatives of the coal-owners and colliers was 
held yesterday, too late for comment in this journal. 
But there is every reason to believe that the wise 
action of Ministers in bringing masters and men once 
more together at a neutral board will lead to a 
successful result, and that the greatest industrial 
struggle the present generation has witnessed will 
be brought to a speedy close. Indeed, so general is 
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this expectation, that some Conservative journals 
complain of the “cunning” of Ministers in interven- 
ing in the strike at the most opportune moment. 
We imagine that the country generally will fail to 
sympathise with these rabid partisans. The Govern- 
ment chose the right time for attempting, not to 
arbitrate, but to conciliate; and the nation,irrespective 
of party, will be grateful to them if their attempt 
should prove, as seems likely to be the case, suc- 
cessful. 


Ir would be both ungracious and unprofitable, 
now that the representatives of the two armies have 
met in pacific conference, to enter into any dis- 
cussion upon the questions at issue. It must suffice 
to say that in no industrial dispute of recent times 
has it been more difficult for thoughtful and im- 
partial persons to ascertain the true merits of the 
cease than it has been in this. We do not wonder 
at the refusal of the clergymen who met in the 
Jerusalem Chamber on Tuesday to commit them- 
selves to a resolution affirming one of the principles 
which have been raised on the side of the colliers in 
thisdispute. The doctrine of “the living wage” is, at 
least, too serious, both in its character and its 
consequences, to be lightly accepted by any reason- 
able body of men. As we pointed out last week, 
one of the most serious objections to such a doctrine, 
interpreted as it is by its upholders, is the 
fact that it would entail consequences upon the 
colliers themselves of which neither they nor their 
advocates in the Press seem, at present, to have any 
notion. But this is one of the questions upon which 
little need be said, pending the result of the Foreign 
Office conference. 


Tue choice of Lord Rosebery as chairman of the 
Strike C.nfeience bas met with such universal ap- 
proval as to prove that the merits of the Foreign 
Secretary are appreciated by all parties. Probably 
he owes the honour of being selected for so im- 
portant a duty to his work in connection with the 
London County Council. To him, more than to any 
o-her man, must be attributed the fact that the 
Council, with its strange coalitions, new parties, and 
novel ideas, has proved to be a brilliant adminis- 
trative success. [le guided its fortunes at a time 
when its various particles lacked cohesion. He coun- 
selled and led it in the days of its hot youth, and by 
judiciously restraining the individual exaggeration 
of sound principles prevented the catastrophe which 
so many predicted for it. Above all, he gave evidence 
of the fact that he had not merely a sound judg- 
ment, but a most conciliatory temper in his dealings 
with confl'cting opinions. These qualities must have 
rerv.d him well in yesterday's conference, and the 
suecess of that conference, if it should be attained, 
whilst it would be a relief to the whole country, 
would be a personal triumph for Lord Rosebery. 


Str Mortimer DURAND’'s protracted mission to 
Cabul has at length come to au end, and the Ameer, 
on the eve of its departure, announced publicly 
before his troops that the result of the negotiations 
had been the settlement of all frontier aud other 
questions which had been in dispute between him 
wud the Indian Government, and the establishment 
of a cordial understanding. This is very satis- 
factory so far as it, goes. The nature of the 
settlement arrived at cannot, of course, be dis- 
ciwsed as yet—there will be a good deal to 
b: said about it when the time comes, for it 
involves one of the largest and wost critical of 
Imperial questions—but the main thing now is that 
the Ameer's mood is cordial. To have brought about 
that result, after all that bas happened between the 
Indian Government and Aldurrahman within the 
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last couple of years, is no small achievement. It is 
an opportunity, indeed, for a turning-point in our 
way of dealing with the Ameer, which it seems to us 
the Imperial Government would do well to study to 
make use of. 





THE Indian Government during the past few 
years has shown a singular want of diplomatic 
address and tact in its relations with this most 
touchy, yet, to us, most important ruler. As we 
have often pointed out, Abdurrahman wishes, above 
all things, to have his independence as a sovereign 
markedly recognised—and this, not merely through 
royal ambition, but because on this fact depends his 
only chance of maintaining his authority over his 
jealous and warlike tribes. Let him submit to any 
slight, or appear to barter any scrap of Afghan 
independence, and his throne would not be worth 
a month’s purchase. Moreover, for the effect- 
iveness of Afghanistan as a “ buffer-state,” 
the greater the Ameer’s prestige is the better. 
Yet, in face of these facts, the Indian Govern- 
ment has of late years manifested a tendency to 
snub the Ameer, to treat him as a fendatory prince, 
and to offend Afghan feeling. He wanted to visit 
England, and be received by the Queen as one 
Sovereign by another. He was told in effect that he 
would have first to apply for a permit to 
Simla. That put him in one sulk. Then it was 
proposed to send him a permanent British Com- 
missioner like a resident at the court of an Indian 
rajah. This put him in a worse sulk, and he began 
to make little troubles on the frontier. Finally, 
when it became pressingly necessary to have an 
understanding, the person above all others selected 
for this mission was Lord Roberts of Kandahar, the 
last conqueror of Afghanistan—to the vengeful 
Afghan people the most bated of all British names. 
The Ameer, of course, refused to meet Lord Roberts, 
and relations then became strained almost to the 
breaking point—to the point when a new Afghan 
War came within the sphere of possibility. Ab- 
durrahman began even to look to Russia. It is 
therefore, a great matter that Sir Mortimer Durand’s 
mission has been carried through, and that cordial 
relations have been restored. We suggest that now 
would be an admirable time for that visit which the 
Ameer has been anxious to pay to England, and that 
the Imperial Government would do well to consider 
the propriety of an invitation extended to him in 
Her Majesty’s name, and in the handsomest and 
most flattering manner that can be devised. 





Sir ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT is not a gentleman 
whose opinions on any question are likely to possess 
much value in the eyes of the public. If, however, 
there is any subject which he ought to be able to 
treat with knowledge and discretion, it is that of the 
Navy. Sir Ellis filled under the last Administration 
the important post of Civil Lord of the Admiralty, 
and it might have been supposed that five years of 
official work and experience would at least have 
enabled him to understand what questions ought, 
and what ought not, to be put in Parliament to the 
Minister representing the Navy. Yet so far is this 
from being the case, that he was guilty on Tuesday 
of puttipg one of those questions which none but 
absolutely raw and unqualified politicians ever 
dream of asking. It wes a foolish and needless 
question as to the strength of the French Fleet in 
the Mediterranean. Seeing that the answer to the 
question was already in his possession (indeed, he 
was careful to embody it in his inquiry), the 
Member for Sheffield was manifestly only anxious to 
drag from the Ministry a statement which, though 
innocent enough in itself, would have been certain, 
when given from the Treasury Bench, to cause mis- 
understanding in France. Happily, Sir Ughtred 
Shuttleworth was equal to the occasion, and the 
luckless Sir Ellis Bartlett received a woll-deseeyea 


snubbing for his pains. 
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But, although the individual performances of this 
gentleman are absolutely unimportant, the fact is 
not to be ignored that he is the representative of a 
well-known type. The fussy, ill-informed, and ut- 
terly reckless panic-monger has once more begun his 
accustomed work, and Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett is 
only one of a numerous body of men. Those of us 
who are determined to do what we can to ensure 
full attention to the demands of the Navy find our 
work seriously hampered by the absurdities and ex- 
aggerations in which the panic-mongers delight to 
indulge. Because the time is come when the Ad- 
miralty must take into consideration the future re- 
quirements of the Fleet, and arrange a programme 
of ship-building to follow that which is now almost 
completed, the panic-mongers are striving to convince 
us that the Navy, as it is, is altogether inadequate. 
A correspondent of the Daily News showed in that 
journal on Wednesday how easy it is to manipulate 
statistics in sucha fashion as to makethem altogether 
misleading, and to cause the casual reader to believe 
that we are being outstripped in naval progress by 
other Powers, when the fact is exactly the contrary. 
We have not the slightest desire to see discussion 
on the condition of the fleet burked, but naval 
reformers have certainly no reason to be grateful to 
naval panic-mongers. 





Mr. AsqvuitTH’s speech on Tuesday regarding 
the Anarchist demonstration in Trafalgar Square 
last Sunday will strike most persons as being 
exactly what it should have been. A few utterly 
obscure and harmless persons met together to talk 
pernicious nousense concerning the recent Anarchist 
outrage in Spain, and to profess sympathy with 
the authors of that atrocious crime. The police 
were present at the meeting, heard every word 
that was said, and took due note of the fact that 
the leading feature of the proceedings was the 
hanging of the Home Secretary in effigy. Yet 
because neither they nor the Home Secretary 
himself thought it desirable to take notice of 
the ridiculous affair, certain Tories fell foul of 
Mr. Asquith, and practically charged him with 
conniving at something very terrible—his own 
execution apparently. It is clear that these sensi- 
tive gentlemen have no knowledge of the value 
of contempt as a weapon in politics. It is certain 
that the miserable creatures who brayed their 
truculent ruffianism into the very ears of the 
police last Sanday desired nothing better than to 
be prosecuted. The Home Secretary very wisely 
disappointed them, and their performance would 
by this time have been forgotten if it had not 
been for the folly of Mr. Darling in giving it a 
pompous advertisement in the House of Commons. 
What would have happened if it had been Mr. 
Darling instead of Mr. Asquith who was hanged 
vicariously last Sanday, it is impossible to conceive. 





THE Lord Chancellor's reply to the great deputa- 
tion of Liberal members who waited upon him on 
Wednesday was complete enough so far as it went. 
There is no one who will venture to controvert his 
statements that political opinions alone do not 
constitute a qualification for a seat on the bench, 
that the Lord Chancellor is bound to inquire care- 
fully into the merits of every name which is 
recommended to him, and that the process of con- 
verting the magistracy of England into a fairly 
representative body must necessarily be a prolonged 
one. In all that he said upon these points Lord 
Herschell must have found himself in complete 
sympathy with his visitors. Nor do we believe that 
any considerable proportion of the deputation 
wished to “bustle” the Chancellor, or to force 
him to any action which was not in his opinion 
absolutely justifiable. But still. the fact remains 
that a large nutnber of Members of Parliament 
who have the greitest respect not only for 





Lord Herschell’s office, but for Lord Herschell him- 
self, have been reluctantly forced to the conclusion 
that there has been needless delay in carrying out 
the work which the Lord Chancellor described, and 
that, in some instances at all events, errors of judg- 
ment have been committed which ought to have 
been avoided. This, and not any desire to make the 
Lord Chancellor the mere tool of a political party, 
was the real motive which led Wednesday's deputa- 
tion to seek aninterview with Lord Herschell ; and 
whilst we fully acknowledge the force of all he had 
to say in reply, we cannot admit that the action of 
the deputation was other than perfectly legitimate. 





LorD ROSEBERY'S capital address at Battersea 
on Wednesday contained a spirited plea for the 
desirability of the growth (now progressing under 
the auspices of the County Council) of a sense of 
municipal life in London, some well-deserved com- 
pliments on the progress hitherto made, and a 
prophecy, which we commend to the notice of the 
friends of labour, that as the capitalist classes tend 
to become poorer, if anything, the beautifying of 
great cities will have to be paid for, not, as in the 
past, by merchant princes, but out of the municipal 
purse alone. That is an excellent reminder of the 
necessity of the provision of new sources of municipal 
revenue. If municipal life meant the growth of 
strong local ties, we are not sure. that its absence 
hitherto might not be found to have its compensa- 
tions. It is quite a tenable position that the want 
of those ties in the past has helped to make England 
the great “ mother of nations,” and spread English- 
men through every country in the world. But even 
if our population is to continue mobile, there is plenty 
of room for municipal fraternity in any of its tem- 


porary combinations ; and there is ample encourage-- 


ment for London in the condition of the great: 
provincial towns. Lord Rosebery’s final protest’ 
against “the municipalisation of the individual” is 
a timely warning of the one great danger that 
besets all schemes which have any, even the smallest, 
tinge of Socialism. 





THE interesting paper with which Lord Onslow 
opened the session of the Royal Colonial Institute 
on Tuesday, offered a less alarming picture of State 
Socialism at the Antipodes than that with which 
Dr. Pearson, and other more hostile critics of Aus- 
tralian society, have alarmed the English public and 


the financial world. In New Zealand, at any rate,. 


the Labour party has had the good sense not to 
stand apart in futile “ independence”; the “ Labour 
Peers,” including the worthy boiler-maker who has. 
supplied a sort of modernised version of the story of 
Cincinnatus, have manifested their individual free- 
dom from collective party tyranny ; and the financial 
situation is far more © vourable than in Victoria. 
The system of settling the unemployed on State 
lands is not a conspicuous success—even in a colony 
agriculture is skilled labour—but the “resumption of 
the national domain” is being carried out very 
slowly, and by methods the justice of which could 
not be questioned even by the Liberty and Property 
Defence League. The most successful item of the 
programme, State-aided insurance, is not one to 
which even oppovents of Socialism would very, 
strongly object. The security afforded by the State 
is of more importance than the varied transatlantie 
enterprise in the department of life insurance with 
which we are now familiar in England. But State 
insurance falls a long way short of the Socialisn:, 
of the Fabians, still more of that just propounded 
by Mr. William Morris and Mr. Belfort Bax. 





WE noticed last week the curious efforts. 

ABROAD. to secure for France a real Parliamentary 
Government by substituting for the “ Re-~ 

publican concentration” hitherto dominant, but now 
effete, a Moderate and a Radical party, to hold office 
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in turn. The great difficulty, of course, is that as 
the Extreme Right and the Socialists are obviously 
unsuitable members of either side, no definite dividing 
lines can be found; and spectators may have occa- 
sionally felt moved to suggest that the Chamber, like 
schoolboys when they want to vary the usual sides 
in football matches, should adopt a purely artificial 
division at once, and let A to M play the rest of the 
alphabet. One ludicrous suggestion, that of M. 
Bazille, a “ Progressist,” made in all seriousness, is 
that for the better organisation of the party 
machine, the principle should be adopted that “to 
the victors belong the spoils,” and the whole of the 
Civil Service should go out with each change of 
ministry. There would then be politicians in plenty, 
and, of course, two organised armies of them. But 
it is not likely the division will be soon achieved. 
M. Brisson, who has just energetically protested 
against the abandonment of “ Republican Concentra- 
tion,” has come forward as a candidate for the 
Presidency of the Chamber, and been beaten by 
M. Casimir-Périer, who is essentially a “’vert ” from 
Monarchism. But although the votes, as finally 
counted, indicate a majority of about 100 for the 
Moderate Republicans, it must be remembered that 
their moderation has many shades, and it is quite 
possible that the stability of Ministries may be 
no greater in the present Chamber than in the last. 





Tue Belgian Chambers have reassembled to 
deal with the means of giving effect to the recent 
extension of the franchise. It has been freely pre- 
dicted that the old struggle will break out again 
—that one party will favour the widest electorate 
consistent with the revised Constitution, while 
another will do its best to minimise the concessions 
extorted from the Chamber last spring by the com- 
mencement of the general strike. However this may 
be, it seems clear that the divisions at present will 
eut across the existing party boundaries. The 
Ministry is determined to introduce Proportional 
representation, which will probably be accept- 
able to the doctrinaire and anti-Democratic Liberals 
of the Frére-Orban type, while it is emphatically 
condemned by the leader of the ultra-Conserva- 
tives, M. Woeste. The system favoured is that 
known as the d’Hondt form, which _ belongs, 
we believe, to that ultra-mathematical class un- 
known in England, and more remarkable for their 
theoretic perfection than for their simplicity or 
rapidity of working, but which find favour with Con- 
tinental publicists nevertheless. A modification of 
this form, however, is worked in Geneva ; and a “ trial 
election” next Sunday is contemplated in Brussels 
—Belgium here, as in the matter of the so-called 
“Referendum” last winter, affording useful illus- 
trations of political machinery organised by volun- 
tary effort. 





Tue Speech from the Throne at the opening of 
the German Reichstag on Thursday is a quiet pre- 
lude to a stormy session. The Budget may have 
been “ framed with the most rigid economy,” but it 
involves, nevertheless, an immense addition to the 
taxation of a country which is poor by nature and is 
suffering quite as much as the rest of the world from 
severe financial depression with two special aggrava- 
tions—wmilitarism at its worst and agricultural Pro- 
tection at its noisiest. The Army Bills, it is only too 
evident, were carried by a fortuitous coalition of dis- 
cordant fractions, one of which, the Anti-Semites, 
will probably have broken finally with the Govern- 
ment over the commercial treaty with Roumania 
before the real struggle begins. The Emperor's 
epeech interprets the expressions of personal 
devotion (formal or real) with which he has recently 
been greeted in various parts of the empire as an 
acceptance of his legislative programme. Possibly 


Typewrtrers of all makes for sale or hire. Machines bought or taken in 





this is only one of the fictions which are part of 
every monarchical system. If it is not, the recent 
proceedings of the Bavarian Landtag, now a hotbed 
of Particularism, are calculated to open the eyes of 
his advisers. 





A BRIEF lull in international alarms this week 
has been disturbed by the unexpected visit to the 
Italian Court of the Austrian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. He took the opportunity—so we are told— 
of a brief holiday at Lucerne (in November!) to 
traverse the St. Gothard to thank the King of Italy 
for a recent decoration: or to arrange for the 
marriage of the Prince of Naples: or to concert 
measures in view of the expected formation of a 
Russian naval station in the Mediterranean: or 
to explain that remarks about the Prisoner of 
the Vatican, though made at a public meeting in 
Vienna, with Ministers on the platform, have no 
significance in view of the sympathies miraculously 
engendered by the Triple Alliance. Or he meant to 
say something about)the visit of the Italian fleet to 
the Austrian Riviera, or to do something to raise 
Italian Rentes. One can hardly be surprised, how- 
ever, that the alarmists are busy again, especially 
in view of the extraordinary sensitiveness mani- 
fested by the French Press at Count Tornielli’s 
unlucky speech at the Mansion House last Thursday 
week, or the renewed alarms—which, it is to be 
hoped, are groundless—as to the massing of troops 
on both sides of the Franco-Italian frontier. 





THe meeting of the Italian Chamber on Friday 
next will probably be speedily followed by the Minis- 
terial crisis which has been so long deferred. The 
Ministry propose, it is said, to stake their existence 
on the progressive income tax and the payment of 
customs duties in gold. The latter measure requires 
legal sanction, but has been provisionally enforced 
under Royal decree since Sunday last. The exchange 
is higher than it ever has been since the resumption 
of specie payments: Italian Rentes have fallen, in 
Paris and Berlin, nearly 10 per cent. since July; 
and the payment of customs duties in gold will 
send up the premium and make matters worse. 
If the Cabinet falls, a Zanardelli Ministry will 
doubtless follow; but it is not easy to see what 
any Ministry can do unless it frankly abandon 
“megalomania” and cuts down the Civil Service. 
And it may safely be predicted that no Ministry 
will have the courage to do either. <A fresh scandal, 
culminating in the arrest of the editor of the semi- 
official Popolo Romano on a charge of defrauding 
the Customs revenue, has tended further to weaken 
the present Cabinet. It is noticeable that Signor 
Villari, an ex-Minister, in a gloomy article in the 
Nuova Antologia this month, openly says that many 
people in Italy think that the stimulus needful to 
extricate the nation from its present flight can only 
be given by a war. That only confirms what has 


embarrassments of Italy are among the greatest 
dangers to the peace of Europe. 





THE reception of the new Austrian Ministry has, 
on the whole, been more favourable than seemed 
likely last week. Some doubts are apparently felt 
as to the propriety of selecting a Pole as Minister of 
Education, and the German Liberals are rather sore 
that the Ministry of the Interior, the most important 
portfolio in the varied Empire of Austria, is not in 
their hands, but in those of a Minister who belongs 
to no political party. Count Taaffe has retired with 
the most cordial expressions of goodwill from the 
Emperor. A striking result of the crisis is the 
attempt to form a great Slav party, numbering 80 
deputies in all out of the whole 353, and comprising 





exchange for new ones. Documents co with accuracy 7 dispatch.— 


N. Tartor, Manager, National Typewriter Exc , 74, Chancery e. 





Old and Young Czechs, Ruthenians (who are actively 
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extending their numbers in Poland), Slovenes, and 
Croatians. But these various groups do not com- 
bine well, and the union is not as yet achieved. 


M. Tricoupis, now Premier of Greece for the 
fifth time, has formed his Ministry. It has been 
well received, and he has begun by the reverse of the 
action of the Italian Government—that is, he has 
announced that the customs duties, hitherto payable 
in gold only, will now be accepted in paper. Hopes 
are entertained of a satisfactory arrangement with 
the foreign creditors, and the only alarm expressed 
is as to his foreign policy. But we do not see how 
Greece can rest content without a navy: and she 
ought assuredly to be ready to take her part in the 
inheritance of the Turk. 





In Brazil Admiral de Mello has declared himself 
a partisan of the restoration of the Monarchy, and 
is to all appearance gaining somewhat in strength ; 
but since the Northern Provinces are Monarchist and 
the South have long been predominantly Republican, 
the result may be to effect the disintegration of 
Brazil. And perhaps this is the best thing that 
could happen for the country, though not for the 
foreign investor. Admiral de Mello’s great effort 
now is to get recognised as a belligerent; but this 
the Powers refuse, and their squadrons at Rio decline 
to recognise his blockade. It is believed that Rio 
has been severely bombarded ; and it is expected that 
the fleet will shortly be taken in rear by another 
fleet organised by the President’s agents in New York. 
But news is very scanty, and the issue very obscure. 
The latest incident reported, however, recalls the 
famous Trent affair in the American War of Seces- 
sion. If it be true,as is reported, that two insurgent 
naval officers were taken from the R.M.S. Thames 
and shot by order of President Peixoto, the end may 
be nearer than the latter expects. 





“GHAZELS from the Divan of 
LITERATURE, Hafiz’ is a charming little book 
SCIENCE, etc. Of selections from the supreme lyrical 
poset of Persia, “done into English 
by Justin Huntly McCarthy,” and dedicated to 
William Ernest Henley, which has just been pub- 
lished by David Nutt. The author modestly says 
that he is only attempting “to show within a little 
space something of the splendour of a great work, 
a purpose which he has certainly achieved. Tne 
poetical prose adopted is, naturally enough, sug- 
gestive of that Song of Songs which is Solomon’s, 
and the selections exhibit well that curious blending 
of the Anacreontic and the mystical which is the 
standing problem of students of the poet. Do the 
poems mean only what they say, or are the roses 
and the wine and the earthly love merely symbols of 
the profounder doctrines of Sif mysticism? We 
must say that the cases of many other mystics, 
ancient and modern, suggest to us that there may 
be something of both in Hafiz. 


BEDFORD CoLLEGE, London, which has had a long 
career of real but comparatively inconspicuous use- 
fulness to the cause of the higher education of 
women, has of late taken a new departure—indeed, 
several new departures in different spheres of activity 
—which, together, constitute a claim to special atten- 
tion from the general public and the Government. 
Its new laboratories, inaugurated in 1891 by the 
Empress Frederick, are the best open to women 
students in London; it has had for some time a de- 
partment for the theoretic and practical training of 
women teachers—one of the imperfectly oceupied 
provinces of the educational world; it does something 
in the way of University Extension by popular 





lectures given by members of its own staff; it 
continues with unabated energy, and increasing 
efficiency and success, to perform its main work of 
the higher education of women students, whether 
reading for a degree or not. Without wishing to 
disparage the three other institutions in London (two 
of much more modern growth) at work on the same 
lines, it may be said that in the variety of its 
energies, the excellence of its appliances, and the 
energy of its students (which considerably impressed 
so good a judge as the late Mark Pattison, as it has 
impressed many less distinguished spectators since) 
Bedford College takes the first place. Asis wellknown, 
the collegeisabsolutely unsectarian: and as a matterof 
fact Churchwomen and Nonconformists live together 
there in absolute and unbroken harmony. Governed 
formerly under a curious and unique Republican 
system, the college has recently made a concession to 
modern constitutional ideas by electing a Principal, 
who has obtained the highest classical distinction 
yet obtained by any lady at Oxford, and who has 
sufficient spare energy to lecture regularly to Exten- 
sion audiences on Greek art. The college, in short, 
wants nothing but endowments, and its services, past 
and present, give it very strong claims to a share in 
the assistance given to other University Colleges by 
the Government. 


THE problem to be solved in the construction of 
the Tower Bridge was, it will be remembered, to 
avoid interference with the river traffic, and this 
was done by lifting and lowering all that had to 
cross the river to and froma sufficiently high bridge. 
An attack on a similar problem has been made by 
De Palacio and Arnodin with a very different but 
most ingenious result. The main idea is that instead 
of the traffic taking itself across, it is instead taken 
across in what may be called a swinging ferry. The 
construction at first sight appears like a very lofty 
suspension bridge. On the bridge itself are fixed 
railway lines on which runs a large and strong 
framework, driven by electricity ; and suspended to 
this carriage, by means of long metal ropes, is the 
ferry itself, the height of which above the water- 
level may be adjusted according to convenience. So 
long as no ship is actually under the bridge, the 
ferry can always be worked, while the difference of 
cost between a bridge and such a construction is 
greatly in favour of the latter. In the “ferry” in 
question set up at Portugalete, one hundred and 
fifty persons, or a certain number of carriages, can 
be taken across at one time, while the time of transit 
lasts only a minute, the distance being one hundred 
and sixty metres. 








GOVERNMENT AS AN ADMINISTRATOR. 


a 


HE universal approval with which Mr. Glad- 
stone’s announcement regarding the Govern- 
ment and the Coai Strike was received on Tuesday, 
must be regarded as a significant sign of the times. 
The disposition to regard the Government of the 
day as a mere party organisation, intent upon 
passing party measures through a Parliament sharply 
divided into opposing bodies of men, has of late 
years become general. Mr. Gladstone’s announce- 
ment seemed to awaken the public mind to the fact 
that, after all, the Government of the day has another 
and a still more important function to discharge. 
The political system under which we live, and which 
has proved so admirably adapted to the growing 
wants of a great nation, naturally brings into pro- 
minence the partisan character of each successive 
Government; but behind and above that character 
lies the first duty of all Governments—the daty of 
governing. Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues are for 
the moment something more than the leading repre- 
sentatives of Liberal opinion in the United Kingdom; 
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they are the constitutional rulers of that Kingdom 
under the sanction of the Sovereign. This ought not 
to be any merely party task, nor is it, we are glad 
to say, in the main with any English Administration. 
The traditions of the past impose their fetters upon 
the Ministers of to-day, as they did upon their 
predecessors for many a generation, and where pure 
questions of administration are concerned, we believe 
that both Liberal and Tory strive to set aside par- 
tisan prepossessions, and to do their duty with a 
single eye to the good of the people as a whole. It 
is not often, however, that a Government enjoys the 
opportunity which the deplorable Coal Strike has 
afforded to Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues. Only 
once in a while is it that a question arises gravely 
affecting the interests of the nation as a whole, and 
involving many serious and many delicate questions, 
into which nevertheless nothing of the spirit of mere 
political partisanship enters. Such a question has, 
however, arisen in connection with the dispute 
between the colliery owners and their servants. The 
aralysis of a great national branch of industry has 
ea upon us a state of things which no man can 
regard unmoved, and threatens us with calamities so 
serious that they appa! the stoutest heart amongst us. 
It is at the most critical moment in this grave 
struggle that the Government has intervened, not in 
‘the interests of a party, but in that of the nation at 
large, and has wished to play the part of peace- 
maker. On Tuesday morning the announcement of 
the intentions of Ministers was received in every 
quarter with applause, and even those who have 
shown themselves the most bitter and unrelenting of 
Mr. Gladstone’s enemies were fain to confess that 
upon this oceasion he had acted wisely and well. 

It would have been very easy for Ministers to 
fall into a deplorable error in their attempt to bring 
about a solution of the great industrial problem 
which now vexes the national mind. The temptation 
to assume the part of a general providence, where so 
greata need for a providential interposition exists, 
must always weigh heavily upon those who are for 
the moment the depositaries of supreme power 
Mr. Gladstone might, without any grave failure of 
judgment on his part, have been led to propose 
that he himself, or some other member of his 
Ministry, or the Government as a whole, should 
und rtake the task of settling the dispute between 
the colliers and the coal-owners. Yet, if he had 
done so, he would have runa risk of the most serious 
character—a risk not for himself and the Govern- 
ment alone, but for the community at large. We 
have only to recall what happened at Carmaux 
after the attempt of the French Ministers to 
settle the dispute there, in order to see the 
gravity of this risk. Mr. Gladstone was, happily 
wiser than some of those who solicited his aid, 
and he resolutely avoided the trap into which he 
might so easily have fallen. Ministers have inter- 
vened in the coal struggle not as arbitrators but 
purely and simply as peacemakers. Speaking with 
all the influence which they possess as the governing 
body of the British Empire, they have invited the 
two litigants to meet together in order to see 
whether it is not, after all, possible to resume the 


negotiations which, two weeks ago, were broken off 


at the very moment when they seemed about to 
attain success. The part of the Government in the 
renewed conference is purely that of a friendly and 
conciliatory agent, armed with no special authority, 
claiming no special powers, and seeking only to 
remove the obstacles which prevent a good under- 
standing between the two parties to the quarrel. We 
cannot imagine that any Government could be better 
employed than in playing such a part, nor do we 
believe that a better representative of the Ministry 





could have been found than the distinguished states- 
man who has been empowered to act upon its behalf 
in the conference between the masters and men. If 
Lord Rosebery were to prove unequal to the task 
which has been laid upon him, we should be inclined 
to say that the fact would of itself prove that the 
task was beyond human powers. Happily, there is 
no reason to imagine anything of the sort, and we 
may confidently hope that he will at least be able to 
bring the two rival armies of Capital and Labour 
into a conciliatory frame of mind towards each 
other. 

But great as are the interests involved in this 
particular dispute, it is impossible to resist the 
feeling that the chief interest in the step thus taken 
by Ministers is to be found in the light which it 
throws upon one side of the duties of an Adminis- 
tration. A few days ago impatient persons were 
elamouring for the intervention of the Government 
in the strike, as though by waving some magic 
wand the Premier could put an end to a strife the 
origin of which is to be found in causes that lie 
deep in the foundations of the social fabric. 
Ministers have wisely turned a deaf ear to appeals 
of this kind, but they have given a proof of the fact 
that a Government is, after all, composed of human 
beings, and that it is just as liable to outside 
influences as any other body of men. The Ministry 
has proved that it shares with the rest of the nation 


the anxiety occasioned by an industrial conflict of 


almost uuparalleled magnitude, and that whilst it 
cannot reverse the laws of political economy or 
accomplish the impossible, it is ready and anxious to 
place itself in harmony with public sentiment and to 
do everything that lies in its power to bring about the 
pacific close of a great war. Weare not going to claim 
any special credit for the present Ministry because of its 
action in this matter. Weare quite willing to admit 
that a Ministry composed of its political ‘opponents 
would probably have acted in the same way, but at 
least we may reasonably ask those who are apt to 
cird at all Governments as mere assemblages of 
talking men whose only weapon is their tongue, and 
whose only object is to obtain a partis: in victory, to 
take account of this step on the part of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Government and to remember it to the credit 
not only of this but of all Governments. Authority 
in a democratic country like ours becomes in course 
of time so widely diffused that its presence is hardly 
réco enised. Each man reckons himself as good as 
his neighbour, and it is to the voice of the multitude 
that, in the last resort, allappeal. But after all, even 
in the realms of democracy, supreme power is of 
necessity delegated to the few, and however seldom 
or however reluctantly they may exercise it, it rests 
in their hands, a tremendous weapon for good or for 
evil, according to the way in which it is employed. 
That it is being used wholly for good in the present 
instance seems to be universally acknowledged, and 
we trust that the fact will at least not tell against 
the popularity of the men who have had the courage 
so to use it. 








THE PROGRESS OF BUSINESS. 


THE announcement that the Government intended 
sitting right on until the two chief measures of 

the autumn meeting were completed, and the hint 
that they would be prepared to make unhesitating 
use of the Closure if necessary, have, we are glad to 
say, produced already a very salutary effect. It is 
unwise to halloo until one is out of the wood, and 
we do not care to see arms laid down until peace is 
absolutely assured, but with this reservatio mentalis 
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we freely admit, we are bound to admit, that the 
week in Parliament has been spent in a most 
edifying manner. Excellent progress has been made 
with the Employers’ Liability Bill, and as we 
write there is an agreeable prospect of all parties 
being able to eat their Christmas dinner without 
the gloomy thought upon their minds and con- 
sciences of having to hurry back to the treadmill 
to complete unfinished work. The instructive thing 
about this prospect is the way in which it has come 
about. Weare loth to throw a jarring note into the 
harmony which we trust is going to prevail over the 
whole season of peace and goodwill, and it shall 
only be a piano note; but we cannot forego the 
opportunity of pointing a too useful moral. We 
spoke last week of the discernible obstruc- 
tive tactics of the Opposition. If anyone thought 
that our suspicions were not justified they had 
only to consult the Opposition Press on Monday 
morning. All the leading organs were full of what 
one of our evening contemporaries has happily 
named “storm- signals.” The Times, the 
Standard, the Post, and the rest with truculent 
complacency thundered forth Bill-killing threats 
and spacious obstructive programmes. By Tuesday, 
the concert had changed its key and was play- 
ing, and has been playing since, another and 
a softer tune. What happened in the interval 
to bring about this pleasant change? Nothing 
more—aud nothing less—than the realisation of 
the fact that the Government meant business, 
and was prepared, if any “nonsense”’ were sought 
to be employed against it, simply not to stand it. 
The mora! to be drawn from this state of things is 
obvious. It is that the best way for a Government 
to make progress is to show that it means business 
and will stand no nonsense; and that the golden 
rule for an Opposition anxious to earn a happy 
Christmas is to be “ good boys.” 

It is not merely by its determination to go 
through with its Bills, but by its determination 
not to let its Bills be whittled away that the Govern- 
ment has put its grit beyond question. Its refusal 
to allow the Employers’ Liability Bill to be altered 
by Mr. McLaren’s amendment and its defence of this 
Bill generally, have been eminently successful. It 
has stood stoutly for the workmen’s rights in the 
sub-contracting clauses, and almost every change 
which it has admitted has been in the direction 
of strengthening the measure and rendering its 
operation more extensive. Sailors and firemen 
have been brought under its protection, so have 
operatives employed in unhealthy trades. Hence- 
forth workers will not merely be entitled to com- 
pensation from employers in the case of accidents, 
but they wiil be able to claim damages in the case of 
loss of life or health through working in noxious 
conditions which the employer had neglected to take 
reasonable precautions to remove. The Employers’ 
Liability Bill, in fact, goes to its third reading a 
far stronger measure than when it left the Grand 
Committee, and it may fairly be said that in the 
condition in which it will reach the Lords it will 
concede even more than the Trade Unions have ven- 
tured to hope for or to demand. The Opposition, we 
have said, ceased to obstruct the Bill, but the manner 
in which they criticised it was an object-lesson for such 
few foolish people amongst the working classes as are 
occasionally bewildered by false guides into a confu- 
sion as between their natural friends and their natural 
enemies. Oa this great measure, affecting the most 
vital interests of the working-classes, the 'l'ory party 
manifested all through a narrow, unsympathetic, 
reactionary spirit, a spirit as stupid and helpless 
as it was sordidly selfish and hard. We have no 
doubt that many brilliant unattached statesmen who 





would describe themselves as belonging to the 
democratic forces, were hugely disappointed at this 
behaviour of those whom they long to have as their 
protégés—or patrons; but ordinary folk found 
nothing in it to surprise them, and we can imagine no 
better piece of election literature for the Liberal 
party than a faithful précis of the debate of the past 
week, 

On the Local Government Bill the same story 
awaits to be told. The amendments introduced 
by Mr. Fowler make the Bill a really great 
measure of Metropolitan reform as well as a 
charter of self-government for the villages. Mr. 
Fowler, moreover, is determined to stand by the 
Poor Law clauses, covite que covite, notwithstandin 
the fulminations of Mr. Goschen and Mr. Balfour, 
In point of fact, there is nothing to fear for the Bill, 
either on the score of the slackness of the Govern- 
ment or the prowess of the Opposition. The only 
danger to the measure can come from its own friends 
—from those Liberal members whose amendments 
already overload the paper. There is such a thing as 
killing by kindness, and these gentlemen, we are 
perfectly sure, when they realise the state of the 
case, will forego their embarrassing attentions sooner 
than be a party to a painful domestic tragedy. 
We cannot have either measures or men too perfect 
in this imperfect world; but if all its friends co- 
operate loyally with the Government in doing the 
right thing by it, we shall have in the Local Govern- 
ment Bill a great and splendid measure, and that is 
as much as the heart of any reasonable reformer can 
desire—at one time. 











NAVAL DEFENCE. 





T seems to us that the Times and the other Oppo- 

sition journals which have now commenced a 
vigorous campaign in favour of the enlargement of 
the Navy are, after all, knocking at an open door. 
There is not the slightest reason to suppose that any 
real difference of opinion exists in this country 
regarding the necessity of maintaining the supremacy 
of our naval power. Certainly no men have spoken 
more strongly as to that necessity than the members 
of the present Government. Whether we recall Mr. 
Gladstone’s reference to the Navy as the first and 
second and third line of the national defences, or 
Mr. Morley’s recent utterance as to “an all-powerful 
Navy ”’ being indispensable, we shall find nowhere 
evidence to show that a Liberal Government will fall 
in any respect behind one composed of Tories in 
recognition of the duty of preserving intact the 
naval supremacy of Great Britain. It is well to 
recall this fact to the minds of our readers, because 
of the manifest desire which exists in certain quarters 
to convert the question of the fleet into one of party 
politics, and to represent the men who are now in 
power as being wickedly indifferent to the greatest 
of the material interests of the Empire. We 
welcome the contributions of the Times and other 
journals to the enlightenment of the public on the 
question of our naval requirements. Nothing but 
good can come from free discussion of the sabject in 
the press. But it is a calumny without a shadow of 
justification to charge the present Ministry with 
any lack of sympathy or want of enthusiasm 
in a cause upon which depends the greatest of 
our national interests. On the contrary, we know 
that at this moment the Board of Admiralty 
is as keenly alive to the subject as any Board 
which has preceded it. Nor do we believe that when 
the naval programme for next year is laid before the 
Cabinet there will be any differences of opinion as 
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to the expediency of carrying it into effect. So 
much as this must be said in justice to the Govern- 
ment. It would indeed be a strange matter if a 
Ministry were ever to be found in Great Britain 
which showed any insensibility upon this point. 
The statistics so freely showered upon us are not 
really needed to impress us with a sense of the 
absolute necessity of our being possessed of an all- 
powerful Navy. The magnitude of our commerce, 
the enormous extent of our Empire, and, we must 
add, the feebleness of our Army in comparison with 
that of any other great Power, are facts to which 
every thoughtful mind is fully alive. The destruction 
of the navies of France or Russia by a hostile fleet 
would be a comparatively trivial incident in the 
history of those countries. It would leave untouched 
their real resources, and would merely deprive them 
of the power of aggressive warfare by sea against 
an enemy. The destruction of the Navy of Great 
Britain, on the other hand, would mean the loss of 
our position as a first-class Power, the loss of our 
commercial supremacy, and, in one word, the ruin 
of the Empire. As Lord Overstone remarked years 
ago when questioned by a Royal Commission as to 
the effect of the occupation of London by a hostile 
army—‘‘ It must never be.’’ The men who permitted 
such a calamity to be brought within the range of 
possibility would be nothing less than traitors. 
These are but the truisms of the case, and we 
only repeat them to show the malignity, as well as 
the absurdity, of the allegation that the present 
Ministry—or, for that matter, any Ministry—can be 
indifferent to the maintenance of our naval supre- 
macy. We have only, indeed, to refer to the debates 
in the last Parliament on the Naval Defence Act in 
order to prove our contention. Strongly as the 
Liberal leaders opposed the financial scheme of Mr. 
Goschen, not one of them uttered a word against the 
proposal to increase the strength of the Navy. Upon 
that point they left the responsibility where alone it 
could properly be left—in the hands of Her Majesty’s 
advisers. All that we ask now is that the present 
leaders of the Opposition should act in a similar 
spirit of wise patriotism. If they do so, we are con- 
vinced that they will not have any reason to complain 
of the action of the Government. It is necessary, 
however, to reassure the public mind upon one point. 
There is not at this moment the slightest need for 
anything in the shape of a panic. If—which God 
forbid—we were to be plunged into a great European 
war to-morrow, the English navy would be found, as 
Mr. Gladstone declared it to be the other day, per- 
fectly adequate for the performance of all the duties 
for which it exists. It is to-day stronger than the 
fleets of any two other Powers. That it is so is due 
largely to the action of the late Government and to 
the co-operation of the Liberal leaders in that 
action. We admit that there are special points of 
great strategic importance where, even now, our 
naval strength is not what we could wish it to be or 
what it ought to be. But this is due not to any 
neglect on the part of either the present or the late 
Boards of Admiralty, but to the rapidity with which 
the political and naval situation has changed of 
late; nor does it alter the fact that, speaking 
generally, the naval defence of England is more 
adequate now than it has been at any time 
since the close of the great war. Yet whilst 
this is perfectly true, and whilst there is thus no 
reason for the panic which some fussy busybodies 
and notoriety hunters are seeking to create, it would 
be the gravest of mistakes to suppose that we are 
not called upon to make strenuous and far-reaching 
efforts to develop our naval strength. The Navy 
which would be amply sufficient to enter upon a 
great struggle to-morrow would, in all sad + ~Rg 





be hopelessly inadequate two or three years hence 
for the task assigned to it. We cannot shut our 
eyes to what is going on in other countries. We 
cannot forget that France is continuously putting 
forth efforts of the most extraordinary kind to 
strengthen her naval as well as her military forces ; 
nor is it possible tu ignore what Russia is seeking to 
accomplish in the same direction. None but very 
foolish persons will find fault with these efforts of 
France and Russia, which must, indeed, command 
the admiration of all who can appreciate a resolute 
and self-sacrificing patriotism. 

But what France is thus doing, and what Russia 
is striving to do, must not be lett undone by Great 
Britain. We may deplore the fact that these con- 
tinued armaments, with the immense expenditure 
which they involve, should be forced upon a nation 
that has no desire save to live at peace with her 
neighbours. But the most ardent lovers of peace 
amongst us cannot ignore the fact that we are bound, 
if we wish to maintain our place in the world, not 
to allow ourselves to be outstripped or even ap- 
proached in the race for naval supremacy. To do so 
would, as we have said, be nothing less than treason 
to the State. It is not, therefore, from any feeling 
of panic, or from any belief that the prospects of 
peace are less hopeful now than they were twelve 
months or two years ago, but simply from the con- 
sideration of the fixed and immutable policy of 
Great Britain in this matter, and because the pro- 
gramme of the Naval Defence Act is now coming to 
a close, that we consider the question of the 
strengtheniog of our fleet one of immediate and 
urgent importance. The Naval Defence Act had 
many defects, and no one acquainted with the needs 
of the fleet would propose that we should pass a 
similar Act next session. But, so far as it enabled 
us to build up a navy which is to-day in almost 
every respect strong enough for any demand that 
can be made upon it, the policy of that Act will 
have to be followed by the present Government. No 
nation can safely stand still in any department of 
life; but nowhere is the need for steady and con- 
tinuous activity and growth more imperative than in 
the administration of the Navy; and, however heavy 
may be the sacrifices entailed upon the country in 
order that she may keep pace with her neighbours 
and rivals and maintain her indispensable supremacy 
upon the seas, we feel certain that all parties amongst 
us will cheerfully submit to them. 








OUR WAY WITH ANARCHISM, 





HOUGH Mr. Darling’s motion for adjournment 
T on Tuesday afternoon was a particularly silly 
performance, both in purpose and execution, it can- 
not be said that it was wholly inopportune, or at 
least untopical. Anarchism is on the tapis just now 
in Europe (as it was about this time last year, when 
disciples of Ravachol were attempting to blow up 
the offices of the Carmaux mine-owners). The 
outrage in the Barcelona theatre has been followed 
by two other similar, though happily unsuccessful, 
attempts in the neighbourhood of the same city, 
where a state of siege has been proclaimed. Spain 
seems particularly unfortunate in this respect. It 
is only a few weeks since an Anarchist was sum- 
marily executed for flinging a bomb into the midst 
of General Campos’s staff at a public review at 
Madrid. In Paris on Tuesday, a couple of hours 


after Mr. Darling had delivered his speech, an 
unemployed workman stabbed a gentleman in a 
restaurant. The gentleman happened to be M. 
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Georgevitch, a Servian statesman. But this fact 
had nothing to do with the matter. The workman 
did. not know who it was he was stabbing. He 
simply went for a man whom he saw eating a good 
dinner—a typical bourgeois apparently—as a “protest 
against society” because he could get no work. In 
a similar manner the Barcelona outrage is only in- 
telligible as a “protest against society” in the 
persons of the class of people who can afford to pay 
for stalls at a theatre. It must be allowed that at a 
moment when such things are going on, and when 
professed Anarchists are taken note of as holding 
forth freely in Trafalgar Square, it is not quite 
irrelevant to give a thought to our way of dealing 
with this type of political malcontents. 

The thing which the mind seizes at once about 
our way is that it is different from the way of any 
other nation in the world, and it is no bad reasoning 
which will at once put in conjunction with that 
circumstance the fact that we are less seriously 
troubled with these Anarchist gentlemen than any 
other nation in the world. This is probably the 
point which those who have been listening to the 
suggestion that we ought to alter our methods will 
think upon with most profit. A second important 
consideration is that our way is not a new one, not 
one which came in with Mr. Asquith, as the learned 
constitutionalist from Deptford would persuade the 
House of Commons, but is as much a part of the 
ancient spirit of the constitution as, say, the theory 
that the discussion of grievances should precede 
the granting of supplies. Of the many price- 
less ideas and principles which the British race 
have contributed to political progress there are 
none so peculiarly our own as our ideas about 
free speech. And these ideas arise not more 
from our abstract reverence for liberty than from 
our equally characteristic quality of common-sense. 
It has been a mark of English statesmanship always 
to distinguish between the violent word and the 
violent act, and to hold that there is a certain 
quality in the free air which renders the former 
innocuous and, as it were, breaks the current of 
connection between the two. We have acted on 
that principle from the days of Jack Cade to 
the present hour. No intelligent Londoner is so 
ignorant as to suppose that violent and eccentric 
speaking is confined on Sundays to Trafalgar 
Square, or so forgetful as not to know that until 
Mr. Matthews made an innovation Trafalgar Square 
was a time-honoured forum for the discussion of 
discontents. Any fine Sunday you turn into Hyde 
Park you will hear almost every doctrine under 
the sun—-political, social, and religious—preached 
by enthusiastic propagandists to various groups 
of good-humoured listeners, who saunter from 
group to group with a critical interest which is 
largely tempered by amusement. This is an im- 
memorial custom, and it is steadily honoured in 
nearly every park, common, open space, and railway 
arch, not merely in London but all over the king- 
dom. It is a peculiarly English institution to which 
it has often struck us the attention of our critics 
has not been sufficiently invited. Every Sunday we 
seem to indulge in a great national letting-off of 
steam, and for the rest of the week the national 
boiler, so to speak, is sound in consequence. They 
manage the thing differently on the Continent, and 
even in America. In Central Park, New York, the 
police would not tolerate for five minutes some of 
the talk that breaks harmlessly upon the air of 
Hyde Park as regularly as the Sunday hymn, or as 
the chatter of the fashionable crowd who disport 
themselves carelessly beneath the trees within ear-shot 
of their denouncers. In France a policeman would 
attend every meeting, and stop every allusion to the 





Government which he did not like. It was put 
forward in Tuesday’s debate, as it often is, that 
foreign States have reason to complain of us for our 
toleration of their internal enemies who flee to 
England for refuge and utter their anathemas here 
in safety. It is true that England has ever been a 
sanctuary for such people. At the present moment 
Louise Michel is here for shelter, having left Paris a 
few days ago at the news of fresh activity amongst 
the authorities. But our sufficient retort upon 
foreign States is that we pursue the same methods 
with our own wild people ; and that perhaps, looking 
to results, it might be wiser for foreign States to 
imitate our methods than to complain of them. 
There are newspapers here of old standing, pub- 
lished at a penny, and enjoying large circulations, 
which make the Queen and the Royal Family 
the butt of weekly revilements, which advocate the 
overthrow of the monarchy, and preach all sorts of 
extreme doctrines in the most extreme language. 
In Germany such newspapers would not be allowed 
to exist for twenty-four hours. If we were to act on 
the German plan we, too, might have our native crop 
of Herr Mosts and Louise Michels. We take the 
view that it is wiser to let those who write and those 
who read such matter purge the humours of their 
blood by that means, and, on the whole, our experience 
has well vindicated our judgment. Free speech has 
been for us a conducting-rod which has carried off 
elements that have otherwise and elsewhere 
generated destructive force. We are not forgettin 
that we have lapsed from our principle in the case o 
Ireland; but the exceptional results which have 
followed our exceptional procedure there are but the 
very best proofs of the soundness of our general 
theory. 

Of course, Anarchism may develop a tendency to 
increase with the new transformations which society 
may be destined to undergo. This is quite possible. 
Anarchism is the ghost, the Frankenstein of Socialism. 
It dogs its steps, let honest Socialists do what they 
will. Mr. John Burns told the House of Commons 
that he has been fighting against it for the past ten 
years, yet he is driven passionately to defend its 
advocates, so closely allied, in spite of him, are the 
two movements. We make no point against 
Socialism in saying this. The accompaniment of 
Anarchism is due to no exclusive vice of the system, 
no vice which it does not share with other systems 
at the point at which it and they threaten 
to become tyrannical. Anarchism is not a new 
thing. As it is popularly and rightly understood, 
waving aside its so-called “scientific ’ refinements, 
its bottom principle is the assassination of you by 
me as a means of substituting my state of society 
for your state of society. Put in other words, it is 
a form of revolt against what it believes to be 
tyranny. The difference is that in the old systems 
the tyrannical State was embodied in an individual 
monarch or Government. Socialism draws for the 
excited eyes of discontent a picture in which society 
itself, as it is now organised—“ bourgeois ” society, 
“ capitalist” society—is represented as the tyrant; 
and Anarchism simply takes Socialism at its word as 
regards society as it is, and refuses to believe that 
society under Socialism will be any less oppressive— 
nay, even contends that, since all tyranny consists in 
undue repression of individualism, and since Socialism 
professes to mean the obliteration of individualism 
altogether, the Socialistic state may be more oppres- 
sive than any. The new tyrant, too, being not one 
but many-headed, is the more easily got at. You 
will find him personified in the first group of people 
you meet eating a good dinner or enjoying a play 
from the stalls. In this spirit the Anarchist who 
attacked M. Georgevitch went forth, taking care to 
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order a good dinner for himself, which it was 
against his principle to pay for, before he pro- 
ceeded to action. His letter to a friend is 
an admirable exposition of the Anarchist mind. 
“1 will avenge myself as I can,” he wrote, “not 
having the means to strike a great blow like the 
sublime Ravachol. The arm I have chosen is a tool 
I work with. This is from delicate feeling. In 
ripping up a bourgeois I shall use the arm which 
served me to produce what the bourgeois consumed 
at my cost.” A Fabian essayist could not use a 
neater logic. Thus we see that our advance in 
Socialistic ideas favours not merely the intensification 
and spread of Anarchist sentiment, but the multi- 
plication of its opportunities. We may have a 
good deal more of it to cope with than before. 
jven so, we see no reason for going back on the 
principle that has hitherto pulled us through so 
well; and we would counsel the Socialistic Govern- 
ment of the future—harassed though they will 
be by Anarchistic Mr. Bernard Shaws, who 
will wanifest their impatience, not by squibs 
in the magazines, but by pinches of dynamite on 
the Home Office steps—whatever else they regulate, 
not to regulate the quality of the oratory in Hyde 
Park or of the writing in Reynolds’ Newspaper. ‘To 
“«drive discontent under the surface”’ is to prepare 
a volcano. Let them, as we now do, temper tolerance 
vf the violent word with the most vigilant, swift, 
and condign punishment of the violent act. Let 
them watch and prevent and punish the doers and 
the deeds, and let the talkers blaze away. Such 
fanatical and diabolical doctrines are their own best 
antidote. The more they are allowed to be exhibited 
to whatever public cares to listen to them, the less 
they are likely to have any following. 








FINANCE. 
— 

T the end of last week it was announced that 
the chief cashier of the Bank of England had 
resigned. This gave rise to acrop of rumours. It 
was said that the chief cashier had compromised 
himself in the loans made to the Trust Companies. 
As a matter of fact, he was guilty of grave irregu- 
larities, but not of fraud. It has also been reported 
that two directors were about to resign. We believe 
there is no such intention. There is no doubt, of 
course, that the Bank of England has made advances 
to the Murrietas which were, to say the least, of very 
questionable policy. The advances were guaranteed 
by the South American and Mexican Trust. But 
that Trust is now being wound up, and naturally it 
seems to follow that a good deal of loss will fall 
mpon the Bank of England. But it is believed by 
the best-informed that the losses will be smaller 
than is generally assumed. Altogether, the manage- 
ment of the Bank of England has been bad for some 
time past, and the whole system ought to be re- 
formed. The City having once been set talking, 
other alarmist rumours naturally sprang up. One 
was to the effect that two firms which have been 
talked of off and on ever since the Baring crisis were 
ain serious difficulties. We are informed, however, 
that there is no foundation for this. Another 
and more likely report was that a house en- 
waged in the Eastern trade has had to apply for 
assistance. But the most serious matter of all is the 
condition of the Trusts, and especially of the Trusts 
connected with the Trustees, Executors and Securities 
Insurance Corporation, as well as that Corporation 
itself. Indeed, it is said that the Corporation is 
about to call up £5 per share. Meantime, the action 
of the Government in inviting representatives of the 
miue-owners and the miners to a conference presided 
over by Lord Rosebery is warmly approved. Upon 
the Stock Exchange business is as stagnant as ever. 





There has been some slight recovery on the Con- 
tinental Bourses, but it is very slight and very un- 
certain. It is an advantage, of course, that M. 
Tricoupis is once more at the head of affairs in Greece. 
He is the only man in that country who is thoroughly 
trusted abroad, and about bis capacity there can, of 
course, be no question. Hopes are also strongly 
entertained that there will soon be a change of 
Government in Italy, and that a better policy will 
then be adopted. But though there may be some 
improvement in Greece and in Italy, the real causes of 
anxiety all over the Continent remain as they were— 
the political uncertainties, the difficulties of so many 
Governments both financial and political, the great 
lock up among bankers everywhere, the heavy losses 
suffered during the past three or four years, the 
bad harvest, the low prices, the discontent amongst 
the working classes. It is only too probable, there- 
fore, that the present recovery is very temporary. 
In the United States business is as quiet as in 
Europe, and is likely to continue so for some time 
yet; but there is a better prospect in Argentina. 

The India Council again offered for tender on 
Wednesday 40 lakhs of rupees in bills and tele- 
graphic transfers, and it succeeded in selling some- 
what less than a lakh and a quarter. It is a very 
small success, of course, but it is something; and 
there is every reason to expect that it will be able 
to sell freely for some months now. The probability 
is that it will be able to sell the full forty 
lakhs next week. Meantime, the silver market has 
given way. The fall is as yet trifling, but everything 
seems to point to much lower quotations in the early 
future. In spite of all the uneasiness in the City this 
week there has not been the rise in rates that might 
have been looked for. The quotation forthree months’ 
bank bills is barely 2} per cent. The truth is that 
there has been so little business doing for the past 
three years, and all encumbered houses have been so 
resolutely reducing their commitments, that there is 
little reason to believe any serious trouble is im- 
pending. Bankers, therefore, are simply holding 
their hands and preparing themselves for anything 
that may happen. 








OBITUARY. 


‘NIR ROBERT MORIER was one of the most 
K_) brilliant, versatile, and valuable of [English 
diplomatists. He had served his country all over 
Europe, and had done more than any living man 
to improve its relations with Russia. The world will 
not easily forget his famous encounter with Prince 
Bismarck and his son, nor the rebuff they received 
by the refutation of their charge against him of 
violating diplomatic confidence by revealing to the 
French Government the movements of the German 
troops before Metz. 

The death of Dr. James Morison, of Glasgow, 
ought not to pass unnoticed. By it we are suddenly 
brought face to face with the changes which the last 
fifty years have effected in the Scotch mind. He was, 
in a sense, the last of the heretics; yet, though he 
has never changed his position, he has died one of the 
most orthodox of men, esteemed such, perhaps, most 
of all by the very Church which deposed him. Fifty- 
two years ago he ventured to affirm his belief in a 
universal atonement in the death of Christ as a 
sacrifice intended for the saving of all men; but the 
reign of Calvinism was then too absolute to allow 
him to maintain this position within his mother 
Church. And so what happened to Campbell of 
Row happened to Morison: he was deposed and 
disowned. But he joined to the passion of the 
theologian the enthusiasm of the preacher, and 
so he refused to be silenced, but created within the 
bosom of Calvinistic Scotland a little society of 
Churches, whose main mission was to deny all 
the special points of Calvinism. Now his death 
finds Church and world so changed that the excom- 
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municators are foremost in doing honour to the 
excommunicated. And he deserves all the honour 
he has received. He was a spirit of rare purity and 
dignity, without a single ignoble element or selfish 
end in his life, a man of large erudition, one of 
our few really learned theologians, a laborious yet 
skilful and interesting expositor, who surpassed 
Reuss in his knowledge of the history of the Greek 
New Testament, while far his superior in his acquaint- 
ance with the literature that had grown round it. He 
lived the life of an ideal scholar and Christian 
minister, and his single personality is enough to 
make the name of his little society illustrious. 

Baron Alexander von Bach began as a leader 
of the Austrian Revolution, and became a Con- 
servative Minister and a statesman of the school of 
Metternich—a supporter of reaction, centralisation, 
and Ultramontane Catholicism, one of those whom 
the new régime in Austria has left hopelessly 
behind. M. Jamais, deputy for Nimes, had been 
Colonial Under-Secretary in the Loubet Cabinet. 
Mr, Richard Lalor had long been the Nationalist 
member for Queen’s County. Dr. Francis Parkman 
was one of a distinguished New England family, 
whose early career as an explorer of the North- 
Western States had broken his health, but inspired 
him with a keen interest in the work of that earlier 
French generation of explorers who very nearly 
secured North America for the Latin race—a sub- 
ject on which he was, perhaps, the highest living 
authority. The Baroness Tautphceus, herself English, 
was known to a past generation of novel-readers as 
the anthoress of the “ Initials” and “ Quits”—both 
singularly able pictures of German life in the early 
part of this century. M. Theodor Wachtel was a 
tenor and operatic singer of high and wide repu- 
tation, e:pecially in England, Germany, and the 
United States. 








TWO ACADEMIC EVENTS. 


ee 


WO academic events of the week deserve more 
than a passing notice—the appointments to the 
Regius Professorship of Greek at Oxford, and to 
the Mastership of Balliol. As to the Greek chair, for 
weeks past alarming rumours—possibly largely be- 
gotten of the wish to be alarmed, the half-hope, 
half-fear, that the Prime Minister would be true to 
the evil image of him that lives in the imagination 
of his enemies—floated like an uneasy spirit over 
Oxford, now and then, in the societies of those who 
know, stealing into speech. But at last the oracle 
has spoken, and the word is palmam qui merwit 
ferat. There is but one feeling as to the appoint- 
ment—a fitter could not have been made. Of Pro- 
fessor Bywater’s special qualifications we speak else- 
where, but he represents more than a special branch 
of Greek scholarship. He is in the largest and best 
sense a humanist, a man of fine culture, with the 
literary faculty, wile knowledge, and keen sym- 
pathies of his late friend, Mark Pattison, who indeed 
may be described as, in his weakness as well as his 
strength, the scholar who best represented to our 
age the older humanism. In any ease, the chair of 
Jowett bas been most worthily filled, and the voice 
of the University can only endorse and applaud the 
choice of the Prime Minister. 

But the death of Mr. Jowett left more than the 
Greek Chair vacant; it left also the headship of his 
college ; and we may, without extravagance, say that 
the academic event of the week is the election of 
Professor Caird to the Mastership of Balliol. It is 
evidence enough that the Fellows were resolved to 
have, not simply either an ornamental or active 
head, but one both distinguished and efficient. 
Within their own body was one whose devotion to 
the College, whese length and quality of service, 
whose charm of manner, dignity of character, and 
varied accomplishments endeared him to old Balliol 
men, and marked him out as one well qualified 
to maintain the reputation of the college in 





the schools, and to dispense its gracious and 
attractive hospitalities. But they have looked 
beyond themselves, and have selected one who has 
achieved academic and philosophic distinction else- 
where. Edward Caird came up to Balliol thirty- 
three years ago, one of the long and honourable roll 
of Snell Exhibitioners. Green had taken his degree 
two years before, and had just been elected a Fellow 
of the college; but though thus Caird’s academic 
senior, he was yet, as regards age, bis junior by a 
year. The two men had much in common; Green 
was deep in German theology, and was working his 
way through it into the philosophy of Kant and 
Hegel ; while Caird had made an attempt at becoming 
a student of theology, only to find that he must for- 
sake it for philosophy. Yet of both it may be 
said that through their philosophy they became 
theologians, in it and through it they found a 
religion, a spirit that inspired their energies, and a 
law that guided their conduct, especially as con- 
cerned their ideal of social and public lite. Caird, 
then, may be regarded as in spirit the continuator of 
Green while in office the successor of the late Master. 
Others might more easily and fitly have succeeded 
Jowett, but he only could give the promise of 
reviving and completing the work of Green. 

The election is a courageous one. Caird has 
almost nothing in him that appeals to the public 
schoolboy or his master. His fame is, not of the 
kind that travels downwards; he is too much con- 
cerned with the graver problems of life to be well 
known in the meads and grounds where they 
worship athletics, exercise the limbs, and develop 
the muscles. On the other hand, an element that 
has given to Balliol much of its character and 
reputation finds in him recognition. It is well that 
the Snell men sbould thus be honoured by the 
election of their most distinguished member. He 
will bring to his task a severe conscientiousness, a 
high ideal of academic work, and will take the edu- 
cational functions of his office and his college 
seriously, as becomes one who is both a Scot and a 
philosopher. Balliol has, indeed, made all Oxford 
its debtor, has strengthened the University where it 
most needed strength, aud has confessed to the 
belief that the head of a famous and learned society 
ought to be a learned and distinguished man. That 
was a good confession to make, and it was needed. 
The head of a college ought to be more than a sue- 
cessful tutor, or a resourceful bursar, or a graceful 
dispenser of hospitalities; he ought to be an edu- 
ecator of men. And this is what Caird has for now 
nearly thirty years emphatically proved himself to 
be. He has made moral philosophy a really ethical 
discipline, and his tenure of his chair has given dis- 
tinction not only to bis own subject, but to all the 
Seotch Universities. His intellect works almost as 
if it were a conscience, so thorough is it in its work 
and so noble in all its processes and principles, in all 
its movements and ends. Since Hamilton Scotland 
has had no such commanding and influential pro- 
fessor of philosophy; and Balliol, and with it Oxford, 
may well expect him who had added lustre to the 
chair of Hutcheson and Adam Smith and Reid, to 
bring increased distinction even to the college of 
Jowett and Green. 








THE VARIETIES OF SCHOLARSHIP. 





JHE appointment of Mr. Ingram Bywater to the 
chair of Greek left vacant by the death of the 
Master of Balliol is not by any means the least of 
those purely administrative services for which the 
country has to thank the present Government. The 
new Professor is not, perhaps, widely known outside 
his own university, though he is very well known 
indeed to the small body of professed Greek scholars, 
in the strictest sense of the term, who are to be found 
in England, America, and Germany. His fame in the 
latter country dates back some four-and-twenty 
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years, ever since he detected in a minor work of 
Iamblichus a large fragment of a lost Aristotelian 
dialogue. His published works, even including his 
emended text of the Ethics of Aristotle, would all 
go into three or four modest volumes. But he is an 
excellent lecturer, especially in the strictly Oxonian 
sense of the term, and an admirable teacher who 
had a long and brilliant career as a private coach 
for “Honour Greats”; he has done a real service 
to learning by his edition of the “ Fragments of 
Heracleitus”’—that early Greek philosopher about 
whom Ferdinand Lassalle wrote 600 pages, cynics 
say without reading him, and whose works are 
the most serious item in the whole range of missing 
Greek literature. He has given us a_ standard 
text of Aristotle’s Ethics—that book which for 
centuries has formed the mundane basis of the 
moral philosophy of the Catholic Church, which 
Oxford has always placed in the forefront of her 
studies, which many an Oxford man practically 
knows by heart, and of which there is a kind 
of floating traditional knowledge in the Univer- 
sity, never yet fully set down in print, which 
is one of the most curious survivals from the 
stage of society when learning was almost wholly 
esoteric and traditional,and early Greek physicians or 
the Brehon jurists of Ireland communicated to their 
sons or pro/é7és the inherited secrets of their craft. 
He is—it need hardly be said—a profound Aris- 
totelian scholar ; he is a bibliophile with a knowledge 
that a great librarian might envy an expert in 
palewography, a specialist in that special kind of 
Greek scholarship which is, we think, least practised 
among us, and most in Germany, and in which 
perhaps the most valuable and certainly the most 
difficult work may still be done. He is of the school 
of Bernays and Cobet, rather than of that of the 
late Dr. Kennedy or that of Professor Jebb. 

The leading types of Greek scholar are tolerably 
familiar to the general reader. There is Browning's 
Grammarian, who devoted his life to Greek particles, 
and “settled the doctrine of the enclitic 6c.’ 
There is, or rather was, the “ elegant scholar,” who 
had his attractive qualities, but also limitations of the 
most exasperating kind. He could write pretty 
Latin verses, and appreciate the niceties of style in 
the best works of the best periods; but outside of 
that narrow province he too often neither knew nor 
cared to know of anything in the Greek language 
produced in the two-and-twenty centuries which 
separated the age of Demosthenes from his own. 
There is, again, the purely critical scholar, not wholly 
distinguishable from either of the two types above- 
mentioned, who has eminent representatives now, 
and, as the “mere scholar,” has become a byword 
among men of wider if shallower learning. We owe 
the class a considerable debt, in particular for those 
editorial labours which have enabled us to make any 
sense out of Greek choruses at all; but their mass of 
minute knowledge has often choked their wider 
interests and raised a barrier against the intellectual 
sympathies of the outer world. “It is not our busi- 
ness here, sir, to understand Plato,” said one of 
this type to an inquiring undergraduate, “ but only to 
translate him correctly.” Finally, the new provinces 
opened up by modern research have given scope for 
other activities. The comparative method has opened 
up the language for science; in another form it has 
produced a new type of historian, and invested with 
a new importance the most trivial detail of custom 
or fact. The masses of material brought to light by 
excavations and otherwise—the inscriptions, the 
vases, the statues—have themselves compelled the 
formation of four or five almost separate depart- 
ments, standing apart from “scholarship” as formerly 
conceived. Finally, the New Renaissance, stimulated 
by all this, has generated scholars whose activity is 
mainly literary—whose chief work it is to put the 
educated public, or a select portion of them, in 
possession of the spirit of Greek life. We need only 
mention three of very different types: Mr. Pater, 
the late John Addington Symonds, and Professor 





Jebb. It is inevitable that with all this new material 
scholarship, in the older sense, should be somewhat 
obscured in the public mind. But the need for it— 
in a wider form than that of the “ mere scholar ”— 
is as urgent to-day as it has ever been since the 
Renaissance. 

There are considerable portions of Greek literature 
which remind the reader—the comparison is a toler- 
ably trite one—of some of the modern buildings 
which now occupy ancient sites. The ancient build- 
ings served for centuries as quarries to a degenerate 
people. Fragments of their marble were taken as 
they fell into decay : some to preserve as curiosities ; 
others to supplement the common brick of later and 
humbler edifices. It is the work of a certain class of 
scholars to find these out, to extract them from their 
setting, and restore the original structure as best 
they can. It demands infinite labour: much of it 
has been done; yet succeeding generations must 
add to the recovered fragments, and go over 
what has been done again and again. Judged by 
its tangible results it is, for any one man, a some- 
what thankless task. The “ Fragments” of Hera- 
cleitus were first collected by Sechleiermacher. Mr. 
Bywater went over them again, and after laborious 
research, chiefly in the Greek Fathers, the net result 
is that he has removed eight and added two anda 
half. But then, his arrangement has made the book 
intelligible ; and as to the additions, this is one of the 
cases—far less numerous than the older economists 
believed—where the labour expended is really an 
index to the value of the result. 

But for a good example of the kind of criticism 
Mr. Bywater represents we may go to the short 
paper by which we believe he practically made his 
great reputation abroad (“Journal of Philology,” 
ii. 55.) The “Hortensius” of Cicero, which itself 
exists only in fragments, is said by an extremely 
obscure Latin author to have been modelled on a 
dialogue of Aristotle, of which Mr. Bywater neatly 
Englishes the title as “ A Serious Call to the Philo- 
sophie Life.” This is borne out by internal evidence. 
Now there exists a book by the Neo-Platonist Iambli- 
chus, in itself of little value, but obviously a cento of 
Neo-Platonic, Platonic, and Peripatetic elements. 
Parallels exist between part of this and the 
“ Hortensius”; there are many other parallels 
between it and the known works of Aristotle. 
By careful examination of these, Mr. Bywater 
disengaged a long fragment of the Protrepticus— 
rather. battered and altered, it is true, but. still 
affording a link between the popular work: of 
Aristotle which is lost and the scientific work which 
is preserved, which is most valuable to the historian 
of philosopby, and, if the tombs of Egypt shall yield 
further spoil, may be some day more valuable still. It 
need not be said that such methods are liable to 
abuse. There is one of them, familiar to those who 
know the works of the aspiring candidates for pro- 
fessorships in Germany, and to others in the world 
of Biblical criticism. Starting from the thesis, “I 
can't make out this book, therefore it is a compila- 
tion of heterogeneous fragments,’ most of the 
existing prose works of Greek authors (except the 
Orators) have been disintegrated into groups of 
discrepant passages, or, more confusing still, into 
centos of two or three distinct works by the same 
author on the same subject. The literary theories 
which accompany these views are often such that a 
well-known scholar once volunteered to produce them 
by the yard, and produced (and printed) after a very 
brief period of study, one which was not merely 
lucid, but positively brilliant. But these are 
‘prentice work; and, after all, they are but the 
provisional hypotheses, by the discussion of which 
science is really advanced. It is because this sort of 
scholarship—so laborious, so valuable, and so rare 
in England—hbas a great future still before it, and 
because recentdiscoveriesand “Extension movements” 
rather tend to throw it into the shade, that we 
welcome the appointment to the Regius Professor- 
ship of its ablest exponent among English Hellenists 
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THE CRAVING FOR HOLIDAYS. 





HIS is the season when the British parent 
buckles on his armour, and sallies forth to 
war against the schoolmaster. The casus belli is 
the ever-recurrent question of holidays, and the 
small boy’s pride in the spectacle of Papa writing 
to the papers is dimmed by the thought that the 
schoolmaster is sure to come victorious out of the 
fray. Time was when the boy and the teacher 
made common cause, and when the protests of 
parents against the length of the vacation robbed 
them of that sympathy to which a father is entitled 
in his own household. He still grumbles that more 
than a fourth of the entire year is devoted 
to play-time; but that is, so to speak, a dead 
issue which rises spectrally before him when he 
pays theschool bills. The actual controversy relates, 
not to the sum of the holidays, but to its division. 
At Haileybury it has been decided that the Christ- 
mas recess shall be shortened, and that Easter shall 
be prolonged for a month. There is a great desire 
in the tutorial mind to go abroad at Easter. That 
is the chosen time, no doubt, for a visit to Rome, 
where the soul of the teacher refreshes itself with 
associations which are apt to become unreal and 
even noxious in the monotonous course of expound- 
ing Dr. Smith’s smaller history to perverse boyhood. 
When Mr. Feeder is constantly reminded by Dr. 
Blimber of the “ancient Romans,” he may come 
to regard them with an irritable scepticism not 
conducive to successful tuition, unless he has an 
opportunity now and then of musing in the Coliseum, 
or imagining that he is the Roman hero taking a last 
look at the “ white porch of his home,” or Palatinus 
before the historic plunge into the Tiber. This view 
of the Easter holidays is not shared by the indignant 
parent. He cannot understand why his boy should 
be thrown upon his hands at a time when it is not 
safe or easy to let the young hopeful loose upon the 
sands of Margate. Why cannot the schoolmaster 
go abroad in August, when all reasonable persons 
take their annual rest, and when paterfamilias can 
entrust his brood to the wholesome ministrations of 
the bathing-man ? 

These questions are not so suggestive, however, 
as the extravagant importance which is attached to 
holidays by people who squander them with a 
prodigal hand. We put the schoolboy out of court ; 
he is a born insurgent against the powers which 
educate him by compulsion ; and to take a holiday— 
the more illegitimate the better—when he can get it, 
is his method of challenging fate. But does it never 
strike the schoolmaster that there is some dispro- 
portion between his work and his exceedingly liberal 
allowance of leisure? There are some school holi- 
days which absorb fifteen weeks in the year; and if 
you divide these into a fortnight at Christmas, four 
weeks at Easter, a fortnight at Whitsuntide, and 
seven weeks at Midsummer, it is, to say the least, an 
arguable proposition that the schoolmaster is not 
amongst the most laborious of public servants. He 
belongs to an honourable profession : his occupation is 
not the servitude of anintelligence designed for higher 
things; we may presume that he takes some delight 
in his task. Yet such is his love of holiday that it 
might be held in moments of impatience to amount 
to positive greed. He will scarcely contend that so 
much repose is necessary to his pupils, and that 
Jack runs any risk of chronic dulness on account of 
overwork. No one who is acquainted with the 
elasticity of boyhood will maintain that seven weeks 
at Midsummer, to say nothing of the other periods 
of rest, are needed to repair the ravages of mental 
application in Brown minor. Nor is all this idleness 
necessary to recruit the energies of Mr. Feeder. 
When we meet at Zermatt a pale young man, who 
is evidently suffering from a severe strain on the 
nervous system, even the hastiest of us does not 
jump to the conclusion that this must be a master 
from Haileybury. Compared, indeed, with any 
other class of toilers of the brain, the schoolmasters 





may almost be said to enjoy a cultivated indolence 
without a parallel except, perhaps, amongst Parlia- 
mentarians. The average member of Parliament is 
prone to consider himself as the hardest of workers. 
Until very recent times he had regarded as impreg- 
nable the tradition that six months of legislative 
activity were barely repaid by six months’ absence 
from Westminster. Violent hands have been laid 
upon that tradition, and the average member is con- 
fronted by the horrid prospect that, with brief 
intervals, Parliament will sometimes sit continuously 
all the year round. This has provoked outcries; it 
is even declared to be a monstrous invasion of our 
liberties. The average member has a grave sus- 
picion that it is inconsistent with Magna Charta. 
Such is the grinding tyranny of the Parliamentary 
machine that the unfortunate man is expected to 
have mastered by Monday afternoon a new clause 
which was put upon the paper on the previous 
Friday morning. He lifts up a plaintive voice to 
protest that such reckless speed of public business 
leaves him no time for his private affairs; and 
he is met by stony indifference. Worse still 
is the threat that if certain work is not 
finished by Christmas Eve he will be re- 
quired to curtail his holiday, and wipe off the 
arrears. We shall be told presently that such 
fanatical zeal will make it impossible for country 
gentlemen to remain in Parliament if they are to 
discharge their social obligations. How cana man 
who is a leader of county society, and who is 
expected to entertain a large house-party every 
Christmas, fulfil this paramount duty when he is 
kept at Westminster, listening to debates on the 
poor law and parish councils? He has been 
accustomed to take it for granted that public 
business can never be so ill-bred as to inter- 
fere with the entertainments of the “festive 
season.” He spends an hour or two every 
day for five days a week in listening to speeches ; 
he sits occasionally on a Committee, and he 
takes exercise in the divisionlobby. There area few 
men in the House of Commons, including the 
Ministers, to whom Parliamentary duties mean unre- 
mitting toil, but it is not they who make this clamour 
about excessive labour. As a rule, it is the member 
whotakes the smallestappreciable part in thenational 
affairs, and who is inclined to look upon Parliament 
merely as a useful adjunct to his personal dignity. 

It is too hastily assumed that the craving for 
holidays is a symptom of exhaustion amongst 
brain-workers. Not in the effort to snatch the 
maximum ofidleness, but inthe accurate measurement 
of leisure, lies the secret of vitality. The most fruitful 
holiday may be brief enough. Toa man with any philo- 
sophy of time there comes a moment when the mind 
—rested, not rusted—is impatient to resume its 
common round. He has carefully fed it with im- 
pressions which renew its energies, instead of leaving 
it to the nourishment of sheer vacancy. The men 
who make a holiday most healthful know how to 
give the mind an occupation remote from habitual 
cares. It is not so much the length of a vacation as 
the employment of it which furnishes them with 
fresh reserves, and makes the return to work a 
salutary impulse, rather than a hard necessity. The 
great point is to establish an equilibrium between 
the work and the play; and it is when this is not 
achieved that the indulgence in holidays becomes 
as pernicious as the nervous waste of over-work. 








POETS AND PUBLISHERS. 





A SERIOUS theme demands serious treatment. 
, Let us, therefore, begin with definitions. 
What is a poet? and what is a publisher? Popularly 
speaking, a poet is a fool, and a publisher is a knave. 
At least, Iam hardly wrong in saying that such is 
the literal assumption of the Society of Authors, a 
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body well acquainted with both. Indeed, that may 
be said to be their working hypothesis, the very 
postulate of their existence. 

Of course, there are other definitions of both. It 
is not so the maiden of seventeen defines a poet, as 
she looks up to him with brimming eyes in the 
summer sunset and calls him “her Byron.” It is 
not so the embryo Chatterton defines him, chained 
to an office stool in some sooty provincial town, 
dreaming of Fleet Street as of a shining thorough- 
fare in the New Jerusalem, where move authors and 
poets, angelic beings, in “solemn troops and sweet 
societies.” lor, indeed, was not that the dream of 
all of us? For my part, I remember my first, most 
beautiful, delusion, was that poets belonged only 
to the early golden age of the world, or that, 
like miracles, they had long ceased before the 
present age. And I very well recall my curious 
bewilderment when one day, in a_ bookseller'’s, a 
friendly schoolmaster took up a new volume of Mr. 
Swinburne’s and told me that it was by the new 
great poet. How wonderful that little incident 
made the world for me! Real poets actually existing 
in this unromantic to-day. If you had told me of a 
mermaid, or a wood-nymph, or of the philosopher's 
stone as apprehensible wonders, I should have mar- 
velled no more. While a single poet existed in the 
land, who could say that the kingdom of Romance 
was all let out in building lots, or that the steam 
whistle had quite “Frighted away the Dryads and 
the Fauns.” 

Since then I have taken up the reviewing of 
minor verse as a part of my livelihood, and where I 
once saw the New Jerusalem I see now the New 
Journalism. 

There are doubtless many who still cherish that 
boyish dream of the poet. He still stalks through 
the popular imagination with his Spanish hat and 
cloak, his amaranthine locks, his finely-frenzied eyes, 
and his Alastor-like forgetfulness of his meals. But 
only, it is to be feared, for a little time. For the 
latter-day poet is doing his best to dissipate that 
venerable tradition. Bitten by the modern passion 
for uniformity, he has French-cropped those locks, 
in which, as truly as with Samson, lay his strength, 
he has discarded his sombrero for a Lincoln and 
Bennett, he cultivates a silky moustache, a glossy 
boot, and has generally given himself into the hands 
of a West-end tailor. Stung beyond endurance by 
taunts of his unpracticality, he enters Parliament, 
edits papers, keeps accounts, and is in every way a 
better business man than his publisher. 

This is all very well fora little time. The con- 
trast amuses by its piquancy. To write of wild and 
whirling things in your books, but in public life to 
be associated with nothing more wild and whirling 
than a shirt-fronted, eye-glassed hansom, to be at 
heart an Alastor, but in appearance a bank-clerk, 
delights an age of paradox. 

But, though it may pay for a while, it will, I am 
sure, prove a disastrous policy in the long run. The 
poet unborn shall, I am certain, rue it. The next 
generation of poets (or, indeed, writers generally) 
will reap a sorrowful harvest from the gratuitous 
disillusionment with which the present generation 
is so eager to indulge the curiosity and flatter the 
mediocrity of the public. The public, like the big 
baby it is, is continually crying “to see the wheels 
go round,” and for a time the exhibition of, so to 
say, the “works” of poet and novelist is profitable. 
But a time will come when, with its curiosity sated, 
the public will turn upon the poet, and throw into 
his face, on his own authority, that he is but as they 
are—that his airs of inspiration and divine right are 
humbug. And in that day the poet will block his 
silk hat, will shave away the silken moustache, will 
get him a bottle of Mrs. Allen’s Hair Restorer, and 
betake himself to the sombrero of his ancestors— 
but it will be all too late. The cat will have been 
too irrecoverably out of the bag—the mystery of the 
poet as exploded as the mysteries of Eleusis. 

Tennyson kuew better. To use the word in its 





medizeval sense, he respected the “mystery” of 
poetry. Instinctively, doubtless, but also, I should 
imagine, deliberately, he all his life lived up to the 
traditional type of the poet, and kept between him 
and his public a proper veil of Sinaitic mist. You 
remember Browning's picture of the mysterious poet 
“vou saw go up and down Valladolid,’ and the 
awestruck rumours that were whispered about him 
—how, for instance— 
“Tf you tracked him to his home, down lanes 

Beyond the Jewry, and as clean to pace, 

You found he ate his supper in a room 

Blazing with lights, four 'Titians on the wall, 


And twenty naked girls to change his plate!” 


That is the kind of thing the public likes to hear of 
its poets. That is something like a poet. Inquisi- 
tive the public always will be, but it is a mistake to 
indulge rather than to pique its curiosity. Tennyson 
respected the wishes of his public in this matter. 
And not only in his dress and his dramatic seclusion, 
but surely in his obstinate avoidance of prose- 
work of any kind we have a subtler expression 
of his carefulness for his fame. It is a mistake 
for a poet to write prose, however good, for 
it is a charming illusion of the public that, com- 
paratively speaking, anyone can write prose. It is 
an earthly accomplishment, it is as walking is to 
flying—is it not stigmatised “ pedestrian?” Now, 
your true Bird of Paradise, which is the poet, must, 
metaphorically speaking, have no legs—like the 
women, said Adrian in Richard Feveril’s poems, “ he 
is a bird that hath no feet for earth.” He must 
never be seen to walk in prose, for his part is “ pin- 
nacled dim in the intense inane,” to hang aloft and 
warble the unpremeditated lay, without erasure or 
blot. This is, I am sure, not fanciful, for two or 
three modern instances, which I am far too conside- 
rate to name, illustrate its truth. Unless you are a 
very great person indeed, the surest way to lose a 
reputation as poet is to gain one as critic. It is true 
that for a time one may help the other, and that if 
you are very fecund, and let your poetical issues 
keep pace with your critical, you may even avoid the 
catastrophe altogether; but it is an unmistakable 
risk, and if in the end you are not catalogued as a 
great critic, you will assuredly be set down as a 
minor poet: whereas if you had stuck to your last, 
there is no telling what fame might not have been 
yours. Limitation, not versatility, is the fashion 
to-day. The man with the one talent, not the five, 
is the hero of the hour. 

Besides, this sudden change of his spots on the 
part of the poet is unfair to the publisher—who is 
thus apt to find himself surprised out of his just 
gain. For, at the present moment, I would back 
almost any poet of my acquaintance against any 
publisher in a matter of business. This is unfair, for 
the publisher is a being slow to move, slow to take 
in changed conditions, always two generations, at 
least, behind his authors. Consequently, this sudden 
development of capacity on the part of the poet is 
liable to take him unprepared—and the very appari- 
tion of a poet who can add upa pounds, shillings, and 
pence column offhand might well induce apoplexy. 
Yet it is to be feared that that providence which 
arms every evil thing with its fang has so protected 
the publisher with an instinctive dread of verse in 
any form, and eepecially in MS., that he has, after all, 
little to fear from the poet's new gifts. 

RicHarD LE GALLIENNE. 








THE DRAMA, 





“ GUDGEONS.”—“ MRASURE FOR MEASURE.” 


FY Gudgeons, produced by Miss Janette Steer at 

Terry's Theatre, Messrs. Louis N. Parker and 
Murray Carson have achieved a very respectable 
position in the junior rank of English dramatists. 





The play is a curious mixture of subtlety and 
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simplicity, polish and crudity, naturalness and con- 
vention. This is as much as to say that it is by no 
means a perfectly satisfactory piece of work. But 
its intellectual potential—to steal a phrase from the 
electricians—is high, it shows throughout true 
dramatic, as opposed to mere literary, faculty; in 
short, for one reason or another, it has the supreme 
quality of interesting the spectator from end to end. 
It has been falsely called by some admirers—I am 
not at all sure that the authors themselves do not 
share this delusion—a dramatic satire. The class 
supposed to be satirised is that of the aristocratic 
paupers who make a living out of their names, their 
fashionable connections, their fine clothes. But, 
even supposing that this class were numerous enough 
or conspicuous enough to make a good subject for 
satire, such satire would have to be based upona 
larger content of typical fact than is to be 
found in this play. Fortunately, whatever the 
authors intended, they have, in fact, written 
something far better than a satire of what is 
hardly worth satirising; they have written 
a comedy of character. Mr. and Mrs. Ffolliott 
Treherne are not types—or if they are types, it is not 
as types that we care about them—they are persons. 
If you ask me what sort of persons, I shall find it a 
little difficult to explain. Here again the authors’ in- 
tentions are not always clear. But it is the business 
of criticism, sometimes, to meet the author half way, 
to try and complete his thought for him, to give him 
credit for what he has only suggested, instead of 
taking into account only what he has actually 
achieved. This seems to mea case of the kind. It 
would be easy enough to maintain that the Trehernes 
are conventional characters, our old stage friends, 
the well-dressed, well bred adventurer and adven- 
turess. On the surface they are only that. But I 
think that the authors have tried to make them 
something different from that, and, with a little good 
will, it is not difficult to see the points in which they 
differ from the normal type. That we have to keep 
a sharp look-out for these differences ourselves, in- 
stead of having them impressed upon us without any 
effort on our own part, is, of course, evidence that 
the authors do not quite know their business, that 
they are inexperienced stage-craftsmen, able to con- 
ceive a character but not yet quite able to give solid 
form to their conception. But the power merely of 
conceiving a new stage character is by no means so 
common that we can afford to baulk our enjoyment 
of it by a little supplementary exercise of our own 
intelligence. Of course, our own intelligence may 
be at fault. It is quite possible that I misinter- 
pret the authors’ idea of the characters of the 
Trehernes. 

This, at all events, is what I suppose, rightly or 
wrongly, they have intended. The husband is not 
what, superficially, he seems. Superficially, he is 
one of M. Alphonse Daudet’s strugforlifeurs, a bird 
of prey, a man without heart, conscience, honour, or 
common honesty, who will stick at nothing to gain 
the one thing he most: lacks—money. Introduced 
by an American agent to a simple-minded millionaire 
who is anxious to get a footing in English society, 
Treherne outwits the agent (who had proposed a 
scheme of profit-sharing) and secures the plucking of 
the fat pigeon all to himself. He adroitly promotes 
a marriage between his nephew and the millionaire’s 
daughter, and induces the millionaire to hand over 
to him in trust a large sum of money which is to be 
settled on the nephew when the marriage takes place. 
This, I say, is, on the surface, merely the story of the 
conventional stage-adventurer. But if we look below 
the surface we soon see that Treherne is something 
very different from that commonplace and tiresome 
personage. Treherne is a subtle compound of 
strength and weakness. He is an impostor who 
imposes on himself; a dreamer, a romantic idealist, 
as well as a vulgar sharper. If he plays the part 
of a proud and wealthy aristocrat, that no doubt, 
in the first place, is to deceive the American agent 
and the simple millionaire; but it is also to satisfy 





an ideal of his own, to fancy himself the magnificent 
creature he pretends to be. One of his first acts, on 
borrowing some ready money of the agent, is to 
hand over a ten-pound note with a flourish and some 
fine rhetorical advice to his impecunious nephew. 
You can see the enjoyment with which he con- 
templates himself figuring, for a moment, as the 
generous uncle, the Sir Oliver to his nephew’s Charles. 
He purchases(oncredit)a diamond ring from theagent; 
he at once places it on his wife’s finger with a courtly 
little speech. Egad! he is evidently saying to him- 
self, how pleasant it is to play the princely husband! 
He believes profoundly in the birth and high breed- 
ing which he turrs into articles of commerce. He 
despises his nephew for taking a brief—the first of 
the Trehernes who has ever sullied his hands with 
work! When his schemes for getting hold of the 
millionaire’s money seem to have succeeded, he goes 
wild with delight. He dances about the room like 
a child who has been promised a new toy. And 
when at last his schemes are exposed and he has to 
restore the money before he has spent a penny of it, 
he finds momentary consolation in the thought that, 
for once in his life, he is signing a cheque for fifty 
thousand pounds. Treherne, clearly, is no common 
stage villain. He may be of the race of Jingle or 
Jeremy Diddler, but he is also akin to Alnaschar and 
to Richmond Roy. This, I repeat, is what I suppose 
the author to have intended. And I feel sure that 
Mr. Herbert Waring, who played the part, must 
have thought it out somewhat in that way. Let me 
say, in passing, that Mr. Waring’s performance was 
an admirable one; it was all consistency, solidity, 
and life; it completed and realised ideas which the 
authors had often done little more than hint at. 
This careful, earnest, and intelligent actor has never, 
to my knowledge, done bad work, though it has 
often been his fate to figure in bad plays; what he 
now does simply could not be bettered. He makes 
me think more highly of histrionics, and tempts me 
to withdraw the slighting expressions I have some- 
times felt compelled to apply in these pages to that 
generally overpraised art. 

About tbe authors’ meaning in the case of Mrs. 
Treherne I do not think there need be any doubt— 
though I see some doubt has been expressed. “ What 
sort of woman is this, anyway?” asks Mr. Archer. 
Is she not a fairly common sort, the woman who 
has surrendered‘ her individuality, her conscience, 
everything, in slavish adoration of her husband? 
“ Quoique fasse Mme. Dherblay,” says the husband 
in one of M. Ohnet’s plays, “je le tiens pour bien 
fait.” So thinks this wife of her husband. She 
has no conduct of her own; she has adopted her 
husband's. His successive tricks and frauds are, 
for her, only so many more illustrations of his 
transcendent powers. “How wonderful you are, 
James!” is her habitual comment. That the ring 
he puts on her finger is practically stolen goods is 
nothing to her; all she can think of is that he 
has put it there. She cannot take her eyes off her 
idolised lord. She has the patient fidelity of a dumb 
animal. When at the end he is moved (on learning 
that she has come into a life-annuity) to show some 
anxiety for her health, her eyes fill with tears of 
gratitude. She is the very antithesis of Nora; she 
would not know what is meant by “her duty to 
herself as a human being.” We men are not likely 
to deplore the existence of such wives; the pity is 
that there is not a husband alive who is worthy of 
one of them. The part is quite beautifully played 
by Miss Janette Steer. Miss Sybil Carlisle, Mr. W. 
T. Lovell, and Mr. James Welch, all deserve praise, 
and Mr. Murray Carson, one of the authors, has put 
away his mannerisms to play, very quietly and 
effectively, the part of the enterprising American 
agent. Altogether, Gudgeons is a highly creditable 
affair to both playwrights and players. 

At the Royalty Theatre a quaint experiment has 
been tried by Mr. William Poel and his fellow- 
members of the Shakespeare Reading Society. 
Measure for Measure has been presented on a stage 
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after the Elizabethan model (the “ Fortune”) and with 
the closest possible approximation to Elizabethan 
scenic conditions. The act-division was discarded, 
the orchestra was placed in a side-box, real “clays” 
of Shakespeare's time were smoked on the stage by 
gentlemen representing “ gallants,” Pompey wore a 
dunce’s cap and long skirts, Elbow carried a real 
“catchpole,” and at the close all the performers 
plumped down on their knees and recited a prayer 
for the Queen. It was a curiosity, and, for once in 
a Way, amusing; but about its value as a piece of 
historical reconstruction I have my doubts. A good 
half of our notions about the Elizabethan stage is 
sheer conjecture. I have an uneasy suspicion that 
if some real Elizabethan (chemically preserved, say, 
like the hero of About’s “ L'homme & loreille cassée,” 
and revived for the occasion) had found his way to the 
Royalty, he would have failed to recognise anything 
that was going on. Most of the company simply 
gabbled through their lines,in order that the reference 
to the “‘two hours’ traffic of the stage” might be 
justified ; but even in Elizabethan days, the audience 
must have wanted to hear what was said. The Duke, 
however, could be heard, and so could Isabella. 
Indeed, both parts were intelligently played as well 
as intelligibly spoken. I noted with satisfaction that 
Isabella was careful,in her set speeches, to come to 
the edge of the stage and deliver her lines point- 
blank at the audience. This was, beyond a doubt, the 
practice of the time, and it remained a tradition of 
English acting until the beginning of the present 
century. And yet I read the other day a complaint 
against Mr. William Farren’s habit, when playing Sir 
Peter Teazie, of talking over the footlights! 
A. B. W. 





CHANGING THE NURSERIES. 





fg ot the fiat has gone forth, and we are already 
deep in consultation over paper and paint, 
chintz and carpeting. How many years I have 
dreaded it; how many staved off, beyond my hope, 
the transformation of those two dear rooms! They 
have been a shabby corner in my big, stately house 
for many a day—a corner to which in the long, 
golden afternoons I could steal for an hour and shut 
out the world, and nurse my sorrow at my breast 
like a crying child. I have heard Catholics talk about 
a “retreat.” Itis, I suppose, a quiet time in which 
one shuffles off earthly cares, and steeps one’s soul in 
the silence that washes it and makesit strong. Such 
a “retreat” I have given my heart in many and 
many an hour in the old nurseries. I have sat there 
with my hands folded, and let the long still little 
voices sound sweet in my ear—the voices of the dead 
children, the voices of the grown children whose 
childhood is dead. The voices cry to me, indeed, 
many a time when I have no leisure to hear them. 
When I am facing my dear man at the other end of 
our long dining-table, when I am listening to the 
chatter of callers in my drawing-room, at dinner- 
parties and balls, in the glare of the theatre, I often 
hear the cries to which I must not listen. 

A mother has such times, though her matron- 
hood be crowned like mine with beautiful and dear 
children, and with the love of the best husband in 
the world. I praise God with a full heart for His 
gifts; but how often in the night I have wakened 
heart-hungry for the little ones, and have held my 
breath and crushed back my sobs lest the dear soul 
sleeping so placidly by my side should discover my 
inexplicable trouble. In the nurseries that I shall 
have no more after to-day, the memories of them 
crowded about my knees like gentle little ghosts. 
There was the screened fireplace, and the tiny chairs 
which in winter they drew near the blaze, and the 
window overlooking the pleasance and a strip of 
the garden, where the wee faces crowded if I were 
walking below. Things are just as they were: the 
little beds huddled about the wall; the cheap 
American clock, long done ticking, on the mantel- 








shelf; the doll’s house, staring from all its forlorn 
windows, as lonely as a human habitation long 
deserted ; the cupboard, through the open doors of 
which you may see the rose-bedecked cups that 
were specially bought for the nursery tea. Am I 
the same woman that used to rustle so cheerfully 
down the nursery corridor to share that happy 
afternoon tea? From the door, half denuded of its 
paint, peachy little faces used to peep joyfully at my 
coming; while inside, there waited my little delicate 
one, long gone to God, who never ran and played 
with the others. I can see her still, with the 
pleasure lighting up her little,thin face, where she 
sat sedately, her scarlet shoes to the blaze and her 
doll clasped to a tenderly maternal breast. 

They will tear down the wall paper to morrow, and 
the pictures of Beauty and the Bea-t, and those fine- 
coloured prints of children and doggiesand beribboned 
pussy-cats that the children used to love. There 
is one of a terrier submitting meekly to be washed 
by an imperious small mistress. One of my babies 
loved that terrier so tenderly that he had to be lifted 
morning and night to kiss the black nose, whence the 
oily shine of the picture is much disfigured at that 
point. He is grown now, and a good boy, but less 
fond of kissing, and somehow independent of his 
father and me. There on the window shutter is a 
drawing my baby, Nella, made the year she died, a 
strange and wonderful representation of a lady and 
a dog. I have never allowed it to be washed out, 
and perhaps only mothers will understand me when 
I say that I have kissed it often with tears. 

I shall miss my nurseries bitterly. No one ever 
came there but myself in those quiet afternoon hours, 
and my old Mary, my nurse, who nursed them all 
from first to last. She surprised me once asI sat 
strangling with sobs amid the toys I had lifted from 
their shelves, the dilapidated sheep, the Noah's Ark, 
the engine, which for want of a wheel lies on its side, 
and a whole disreputable regiment of battered dolls 
and tin soldiers. On my lap there were dainty 
garments of linen and wool, every one of which I 
kissed so often with a passion of regret. I have kept 
my baby clothes selfishly till now, hidden away in 
locked drawers, sweet with lavender. To-day I have 
parted with them. They are gone to dress the Christ- 
mas babies at a great maternity hospital. Each 
one I set aside to go tore my heart intolerably. 
May the Christmas Babe who lacked such clothing in 
the frost and snow, love the little ones, living or dead, 
to whom those tiny frocks and socks and shirts once 
belonged! Giving them away, I seem to have 
wrenched my heart from the dead children; each 
gift was a separate pang. The toys, too, go to-morrow 
to the Sisters of Charity, who have a great house 
near at hand. A Sister, a virginal creature whom I 
have seen holding the puny babies of the poor to a 
breast innocently maternal, has told me of the 
children who at Christmastide have no toys. This 
year they shall not go without ; sol am sending them 
all—the doll's house and the rocking-horse, and all the 
queer contents of the nursery shelves, and the fairy 
stories well thumbed, with here and there a loose 
page, and the boxes of bricks and the clockwork 
mouse—all, all my treasures. 

Yet, if the children had all lived, I might yet 
have my nurseries. The three youngest died one 
after another: my smallest boy, whom I have not 
ceased yet to regard as my baby, I kept in the 
nurseries as long as I could. He has not yet out- 
grown his guinea-pigs, and his bantams, his squirrels, 
and his litter of puppies. When he went to school 
he commended each to my care, with tears he in vain 
tried manfully to wink away. Dear little sweet- 
heart, he gave way at last, and we cried together 
passionately. But I wish he need not have gone for 
another year. He was more babyish than the others, 
more content to remain long my baby. His first 
letters from school were tear-stained and full of 
boyish thoughts and reminiscences. But he is grow- 
ing ashamed of the softness, Ican see, and talks of 
“ fellows,” and “ fielding,” and “ runs,” and “ wickets,” 
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in a way that shows me that my baby has put on 
the boy. 

It was not fair, I see, to have kept the nurseries 
so long. The boys, at the University, the girls, 
enjoying their first introduction to the gay world, 
have wanted rooms for their friends, and generous 
as the big house is, it does not do much more than 
hold its own happy brood. The nurseries are to be 
made into a couple of charming rooms, the one with 
a paper of tea-roses on a white satin ground, and 
yellow and white hangings, and paint and tiles in 
the pretty grate. The other is to be green and pink, 
with a suite of green furniture and rosy hangings. 
I entered into it with zest as my girls debated it. 
But all the time my heart cried out against the 
devastation of its dreams. To-morrow, when they 
begin to dismantle my nurseries, I do not know how 
I shall bear it. I feel to-night as if they were going 
to turn the gentle inhabitants out into the night and 
rain, the shades of my little children who used to sit 
round the fire of winter evenings, or by the window 
in the long, exquisite summer days. It is like long, 
long ago, when Nella and Cuckoo and Darling died. 

IKATHARINE HINKSON, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE ZOLA CONTROVERSY, 


S1r,—I have read your admirable article on this subject with 
interest and satisfaction, and I should like, with your permission, 
to supplement your judicial summing-up with a few additional 
observations. 

“A. T.Q.C.’s” impetuous zeal on behalf of Zola is evidently 
inspired by a generous sympathy for Mr. Vizetelly and a righteous 
indignation against persecution. On that point I will touch 
presently; but let us take Zola first. “A.'T.Q C.” censures 
Mr. Welldon very severely for having called Zola “infamous” 
on the strength of three novels out of thirty-seven. “A more 
scrupulous adversary,” he thinks, “‘ would have held the perusal 
of these three books an insutlicient equipment for an indis- 
criminate attack upon an author whose works extend to some 
thirty-seven volumes.” That depends. I submit that if only 
one single volume of an author disseminate moral poison, and a 
hundred volumes preach virtue, and the author allows the poison 
to circulate with the virtue, that author deserves to be stigmatised 
as “infamous”; and any man who has read the single poisonous 
volume is entitled so to stigmatise its author, although he has 
not read a line of the virtuous thirty-four. “ A. T.Q.C.” might 
as well argue that a man who is in the habit of passing a few 
base coins among a handful of genuine sovereigns is not in- 
famous, because, forsooth, the balk of the gold is genuine; or 
that a chemist is not infamous who sells a noxious drag in- 
discriminately, because most of his drugs are innocent or salu- 
tary. Itis the few, not the many, which test the man’s character. 

So far I have assumed, as [ am logically entitled to do, and 
as “A.T.Q.C.” himself assumes for the sake of his argument, 
that Mr. Welldon is justified in labelling the three novels which 
he has read with the epithet of “infamous.” I don’t know what 
the three novels are, but let me assume that “ La Terre ” is one 
of them. I have read that novel. Is it infamous? It is certainly 
obscene and revoltingly disgusting. Is its author therefore 
infamous? Here, I presume, the question of motive comes in, 
for motive is the moral assay of conduct. Convince me that 
Zola’s motive was to rouse France to a consciousness of the 
frightful moral decadence of her population, and I shall not 
call him infamous or impute any turpitude to him, however 
much I may condemn his method from the point of view alike 
of art and ethics. For I believe that an eqnally powerful im- 
pression might be produeed—by a Walter Scott, for example— 
without the repulsive indecencies of Zola. But entehliy; if 
the characters in “ La Terre” are anything like a fair average 
picture of the population of France, one can only regret that the 
sword of Moltke did not do its work even more effectually than 
the sword of Joshua on the vice-doomed tribes of Canaan. If, 
on the other hand, Zola had no such high purpose in writing 
that novel, then I venture to think that infamous is searcely too 
severe an epithet to apply to him. Its tendency is to degrade 
human nature, to portray it as loathsome and bestial; and that 
is bad art as well as bad morality. Aristotle, a profound and 
discriminating critic if ever there was one, condemned an 
Athenian artist of his day because his portraits degraded men 
below the general level of human nature. The true mission of 
art, surely, is to elevate and ennoble human nature, to attract 
men to the side of the good and beautiful. Books like “La 
Terre” leave a bad taste in the mouth, a bad odour in the nostrils. 
From beginning to end it is redolent of the duughill. Can that 
be good literary art ? 





I do not say that disagreeable and even repulsive subjects 
may not be treated artistically ; it all depends on the manner of 
treatment. Bluntness of speech—even coarseness—may be legiti- 
mate under certain conditions. There is coarseness in Shake- 
speare—in Othello, for example; but the coarseness of the 
villain’s language serves to deepen the blackness of his 
character, and acts as a foil to the moral grandeur of the play 
as a whole. There is coarseness and extreme directness in 
Juvenal; but it is accompanied by such savage scorn for the 
vices which he chastises as enlists the sympathy of the reader on 
the side of virtue. You can almost oe the gnashing of the 
satirist’s teeth as he denounces the influx of the Orontes into 
the Tiber, and contemplates the effeminate manners and emasen- 
late characters which had supplanted the old Roman simplicity 
and valour. Juvenal’s bluntness, therefore, like Shakespeare's, 
is an ally of virtue. Can that be said of Zola’s stercorary 
realism ? 

I will, however, make a concession to “ A. T.Q.C.” In my 
humble jadgment the worst of Zola’s novels are less corrupting 
than some English novels which are seen on drawing-room tables, 
praised by moral and orthodox reviewers, and read eagerly by 
young ladies in their teens. As far as I know, Zola has never 
drawn the portrait of a woman who deliberately sold her virtue 
to a brutal seducer for hard cash, not love; and then claimed 
the verdict of his readers on her behalf as “a pure woman.” 

As to Mr. Vizetelly, one may perhaps agree with “A.T.Q.C.” 
as to the inexpediency of the prosecution, without necessarily 
regarding Mr. Vizetelly as a martyr. Whatever justification 
M. Zola may have had for publishing the book in France, Mr. 
Vizetelly could have had none for publishing it in English in 
this country. It is a vile and dirty book, which a man ought to 
be ashamed to circulate for gain, even at the age of “ seventy, 
and suffering from a serious internal complaint.’’ I should have 
been very sorry to have had any hand in Mr. Vizetelly’s imprison- 
ment and “ pecuniary ruin”; but he can hardly be said to have 
suffered “in the service of art and letters.” Tho fact is, 
“A.T.Q.C.’s” own style is so pure and graceful—the product, 
doubtless, of a clean imagination—that he does not seem to 
realise the harm that may be done by a certain class of novels. 
And has he not overlooked the possible fact that the master of 
a great public school may have evidence on that point, of which 
ordinary persons may be ignorant ?—I am, etc., 

MAtcoLm MacCott. 

The Residence, Ripon, November 14th. 


TWO FLAWS IN ~~ GOVERNMENT 


S1r,—The Local Government Bill will soon be in Committee 
and I hear that many pages of amondments are already announced, 
A friend of the Bill will hardly be disposed to add to these un- 
necessarily, but there are two which, as an ardent friend of the 
Bill, I would gladly see introduced, and I cannot think of any 
better way of bringing thei to notice than by writing to you. 

The first relates to the qualification of the “ parochial 
electors.” ‘These are to be all persons enrolled on either the 
Local Government or the Parliamentary register. That is to 
say, all forty-shilling freeholders will be included, whether 
resident or not. A moment’s thought will show that this pro- 
vision will enable the landholders to create faggot votes enough 
to swamp entirely the true representatives of the place. Can 
this be intended as a sop to landlord interest ? Te so, there 
seems to be a need of some sharp criticism. If not, there seems 
to have been some negligence in drafting the Bill, which ought 
to be set right in Committee. 

The second amendment that I would suggest concerns nomen- 
elature. There is a good deal ina name. Traditions and as- 
sociations gather round it. I cannot but think it will be a grave 
misfortune if the word parish is fastened upon our system of 
local government. . Everyone conversant with the subject knows 
that we have in England two different, though much confused, 
institutions —the Township and the Parish. In some parts 
of the country these are usually conterminous. In other parts 
they are seldom or never so. In Lancashire and Yorkshire each 
parish usually includes several townships. Wakefield parish 
contains four townships, Manchester twelve, Halifax, I believe, 
even more, In those parts there is no confusion between the 
two. People in receipt of rate aid do not talk of “ coming on 
the parish,” but of having “ town’s money.” The word township 
or town appears on all public documents. An ugly phrase, 
“civil parish,” has found its way into some recent enactments, 
but not into popular speech. But even in those parts of the 
country where the parish and the township are usually conter- 
minous, the distinction is not always lost sight of. At Folke- 
stone the other day I saw a notice concerning a vestry to elect 
churchwardens and other officers “for this fown and parish,” 
In a country parish of which I once had charge we held two 
separate vestries—one at Easter for the parish, the business of 
which was almost entirely ecclesiastical; and one on Lady-day 
for the township, and its business, election of overseers, way- 
wardens, and other officers. Of this latter vestry the rector 
was not ex officio chairman; and such, I believe, is the common 
rule in cases of the kind. 
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Now the Bill before us concerns not the parish but the town- 
ship—that is to say, every place which is separately rated. The 
parish, as such, is a purely ecclesiastical area, and the word has 
prssel into onr Loeal Government system because the ad- 
m‘nistration of the old Poor Law was mainly ecclesiastical. The 
township is the true area of Local Government, and though the 
name has passed out of common use throughout a large part of 
the country, the realify remains, and is to be roused to new life 
by the great measure now passing through Parliament. Is not 
this then the time to revive the name as well ? 

The amendment which I would suggest would be the substitu- 
tion throughout the Bill of township for parish, town meeting 
for parish meating, Town Council for Parish Council, and some 
suitable phrase for “parochial elector.” It would probably be 
necessary to ald a definition of the term township to the con- 
struction clanse. 

It is not a matter of merely historical interest. Names, as I 
have said, gather about them associations and traditions. Now 
the term parish, as applied to local government, has two evil 
associations. It is connected with the idea of cl+rical domina- 
tion, and with the demoralising associations of a mismanaged 
Poor Law. A cleric myself, and quite prepare! to magaify my 
office, I know too well that the worst enemy alike of Chureh 
and State is that ‘ clericalism ’’ whieh means the sacnlarising of 
the clergy through their official dominance in civil affairs. If 
the clergyman is, as he may well bo, the leading man in his 
prish. he may well and usefully take the lead, by the choice of 
his fellows, in the government of his town. But the official 
headship of the parson has wrought untold mischief. It is this 
chietly, and the use of the term “ vestry,” which has symbolised 
the confusion between township and parish. We get rid of the 
vestry, we get rid of the parson’s chairmanship—let us get rid 
of the parish altogether. If we do not, I feel confident that the 
evil associations to which L refer will yet wors mischief. Stupid 
parsons—tiere are sach beings, erp rfo crede—will faney that 
over a “parish” mecting th-y ought to preside. Stupid and 
earnest supporters of them will think likewise. Many shy and 
simple rustics will not readily part with the idea. Again, for 
many slow moving minds, a savour of the workhouse will stick 
to the proceedings of the “ parish,’ and even allotments may 
sometimes be looked at askance if they com» from that tainted 
source, 

On the other hand, the nomenclature that I suggest will bear 
the healthy associations and traditions of the municipal life and 
activity which has so grandly developed in our boroughs. In 
this respect, at least, we ought to be glad to assimilate rural 
Englanit to urban England. If in France every smallest eom- 
mune bas its ware, why may not every township in England 
have its Town Council ? 

The last comparison suggests a further thought with which 
f will conelude this over-long letter. The seuse of corporate 
life is undoubtedly he'ped by the presence of a visible head with 
a distinctive title. If for any reason we may not have a mayor 
for each rural township, some title might still bo found— warden, 
perhaps, would do—which should make the holder the visible 
and conscious heal of his community. It is perhaps a small 
matter, but I faney that from the dramatie point of view—so 
Ln portant in dealing with masses of men 
ship would be a much greater 
Parizh Council, 


the warden of a town- 
personage than-the chairman of a 


PARSON. 


“THE BLESSEDNESS WOMAN.” 


S1r,—Will you allow me also to thank Mr. Le Gallienne for 
words which touched so true a note on the “ Bless xdness of 
Woman,” especially the last paragraph ? 

The protest they evoked in one case was inevitable, and only 
too typical of the taint in ordinary thought fostered by a mor- 
bidly artificial social standard. But in the words of your 
article on Zola’s ill-doing, we must hope for a reaction “ towards 
a more old-fashioned frankness and honesty ” which shall put to 
shame the subtle impurity, revelling in gloss and well-veiled 
allusion, that would plant the idea of immodesty, if not vice, 
among, so to speak, the very petals of a flower. 

A Moruer anp GRANDMOTHER. 


OF 
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EXTERNALS. 


] AM sorry to insert an advertisement in this par- 


ticular column of THE 
seems no other way. In common (I suppose) with 
everybody who writes stories, I am continually 
receiving from unknown correspondents a variety of 
suggestions, outlines of plots, sketches of situations, 
characters, and so forth. One cannot but feel 
grateful for all this spontaneous beneficence; the 
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mischief is that in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
(thefraction is really much smaller) these suggestions 
are of no possible use. About two years, ago, 
however, a correspondent sent mean account of a 
small experience of his (of which I need only say 
here that it was concerned with a crowded railway- 
carriage and a small child in mourning) which was 
obviously the core of a short story, if the rest of it 
could be found. My correspondent gave me leave 
to find or invent the rest. The story is now written 
and published, and common’courtesy requires me to 
send him acopy of it. Unfortunately I have lost 
his name and address, and am driven to this ex- 
pedient for recovering them. If he still reads his 
SPEAKER, he will know that a copy of his story 
awaits him. If he does not, he is clearly unworthy 
of it. 


Having inserted my advertisement, I am led on 
to discuss the reason why, of the many suggestions 
that reach the story-teller, not one in a hundred is 
of the slightest use to him. Put briefly, the reason 
is this—that a story is, or should be, a very different 
thing from an anecdote. I take the first two in- 
stances that come into my head: but they happen 
to be striking ones, and, as they occur in a book of 
Mr. Kipling’s, are safe to be well known to all my 
correspondents. In Mr. Kipling’s “ Life’s Handi- 
eap,” “Oo Greenhow Hill” is a story; “The Lang 
Men o' Larut” is an anecdote. “On Greenhow Hill” 
is founded on a study of the human heart, and it is 
upon the human heart that the tale constrains one’s 
interest. “The Lang Men o’ Larut” is just a yarn 
spun for the yarn’s sake: it informs us of nothing, 
and is closely related (if I may use some of Mr. 
Howells’ expressive language for the cecasion) to 
“the lies swapped between men after the ladies 
have left the table.” And the reason why the story- 
teller, when (as will happen at times) his invention 
runs dry, can take no comfort in the generous out- 
pourings of his unknown friends, is just this—that 
the plots are merely plots, and the anecdotes merely 
anecdotes, and the difference between these and a 
story that shall reveal something concerning men 
and women is just the difference between bad and 
good art. 


Let us goa step further. At first sight it seems 
a superfluous contentionthatanovelist’s rank depends 
upon what he can see and what he can tell us of the 
human heart. But, as a matter of fact, you will find 
that four-fifths at least of contemporary criticism is 
devoted to matters quite different—to what I will 
call Externals, or the Accidents of Story-telling: and 
that, as a consequence, our novelists are spending 
a quite unreasonable proportion of their labour 
upon their Externals. I say “as a consequence” 
hastily, because it is always easier to blame the 
critics. If the truth were known, I dare say the 
novelists began it with their talk about “documents,” 
“the scientific method,” “observation and experi- 
ment,” and the like. 


Now you may observe a man until you are tired, 
and then you may begin and observe him over again : 
you may photograph him and his surroundings: 
you may spend years in studying what he eats and 
drinks: you may search out what his uncles died 
of, and the price he pays for his hats, and—know 
nothing at all about him. At least, you may know 
enough to insure his life or assess him for Income 
Tax: but you are not even half-way towards writing 
a novel about him. You are still groping among 
externals. His unspoken ambitions; the stories he 
tells himself silently, at midnight, in his bed; the 
pain he masks with a dull face and the ridiculous 
fancies he hugs in secret—these are the Essentials, 
and you cannot get them by Observation. If you 
ean discover these, you are a Novelist born: if not, 
you may as well shut up your note-book and turn 
to some more remunerative trade. You will never 
surprise the secret of a soul by accumulating notes 
upon Externals. 
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Then, again, we have Local Colour, an article in- 
ordinately bepraised just now; and yet an external. 
For human nature, when every possible allowance 
has been made for geographical conditions, under- 
goes surprisingly little change as we pass from one 
degree of latitude or longitude to another. The 
Story of Ruth is as intelligible toan Englishman as 
though Ruth had gleaned in the stubble behind Tess 
Darbeyfield. Levine toiling with the mowers, 
Achilles sulking in his tent, [phigeneia at the altar, 
Gil Blas before the Archbishop of Granada have as 
indefeasible a claim on our sympathy as if they 
lived but a few doors from us. Let me be under- 
stood. I hold it best that a novelist should be inti- 
mately acquainted with the country in which he lays 
his scene, and (to take that particular nook of the 
world which I have studied) am inclined to smile 
when I find a certain Mr. Percy Russell in a certain 
* Author’s Manual ” assuring the tyro that “in sucha 
book as Borlase’s ‘ Natural History of Cornwall’ will 
be found quite enough to furnish an apt writer 
with all the background for a Cornish story.” 
This is silly, of course; and a conscientious story- 
teller will require more of himself in these days. At 
the same time the study of local colour is not of the 
first importance, otherwise J/amlet and As You 
Like It would be deplorably inartistic works. And 
the critic who lavishes praise upon a writer for 
“introducing us to an entirely new atmosphere,” for 
“breaking new ground,” and “ wafting us to scenes 
with which the jaded novel reader is scarcely 
acquainted,” and for “giving us work which bears 
every trace of minute local research,” is praising 
that which is of secondary importance. The works 
of Richard Jefferies form a considerable museum of 
externals of one particular kind; and this is 
possibly the reason why the Cockney novelist waxes 
eloquent over Richard Jefferies. He can now import 
the breath of the hay-field into his works at no 
greater expense of time and trouble than taking 
down the “Gamekeeper at Home” from his club 
bookshelf and perusing a chapter or so before 
settling down to work. There is not the slightest 
harm in his doing this: the mistake lies in think- 
ing local colour (however acquired) of the first 
importance. 


“ When the mind is imaginative,” says Mr. Henry 
James in an Essay on “ The Art of Fiction,” written 
almost ten years ago, “it takes to itself the faintest 
hints of life, it converts the very pulses of the air 
into revelations. The young lady living in a village 
has only to be a damsel upon whom nothing is lost 
to make it quite unfair (as it seems to me) to declare 
to her that she shall have nothing to say about the 
military. Greater miracles have been seen than 
that, imagination assisting, she should speak the 
truth about some of these gentlemen.” And Mr. 
James goes on to narrate a story of an English 
novelist, a woman of genius, who wrote a story 
of a French Protestant youth. She had been 
asketdl where she learned so mnch of this recondite 
being ; she had been congratulated on her peculiar 
opportunities. These opportunities consisted in her 
having once, in Paris, as she ascended a staircase, 
passed an open door and caught a glimpse of the 
room within, and the young household of a pasteur 
seated at table round a finished meal. She had 
genius—which, in a novelists case, means imagina- 
tion. In Mr. James’s words, “‘She was blessed with 
the faculty which when you give it an inch takes an 
ell, and which for the artist is a much greater source 
of strength than any accident of residence or of place 
in the social scale.” 


In judging fiction there is probably no safer rule 
than toask one’sself, How far does the pleasureexcited 
in me by this book depend upon the transitory and 
trivial accidents that distinguish this time, this place, 
this character, from another time, another place, 
another character? And how far upon the abiding 
elements of human life, the constant temptations, 
the constant ambitions, and the constant nobility 





and weakness of the human heart? These are the 
essentials, and no amount of documents or local 
colour can fill their room. As ZG. 


REVIEWS. 


—~o-—— 


SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. 


Tne Countzss oy Pemproxe’s Arcapra. London: Sampson 
Low & Co. 








T is Sidney's indescribable good fortune that in 
his case the man is never sunk in the author— 
he is greater than his books, more charming than 
his verse. 
“And that my muse to some ears not unsweet 
Tempers her words to trampling horses’ feet, 
More oft than to a chamber melody.” 


Sir Philip's horse, his hand, his lance, trample and 
gleam through his prose and poetry and lend to both 
a felicity of movement and a Venetian brilliancy of 
colour which otherwise would not be found there. 
We all love the concrete and, Macaulay-like, are 
uneasy until we have substituted for a class the 
name of aman. The habit may be a bad one—most 
habits are, but it will cling to us to the Day of 
Judgment. Sidney lives in all our memories as the 
best representative of the chivalry of the English 
nation: our best-graced soldier, scholar, lover, 
poet. What is there, of things great, glorious, 
and fascinating, that he was not? He could 
pipe and dance, and carol sweet; “and lays of 
love he also could compose;” in wrestling he was 
nimble; in running, swift; in shooting, steady ; and 
in swimming, strong; he was “the secretary of 
eloquence, the breath of the Muses, the honey-bee 
of the daintiest flowers of wit and art, the arm of 
Bellona in the field, the tongue of Strada in the 
chamber.” It is a breathless catalogue. 

In sober truth it may be set down that Philip 
Sidney was the best educated poet who ever drew 
breath in England. If his death was glorious, his 
birth was happy. In those spacious days high rank 
and noble breeding went together; nor were the 
sword and the pen divorced. To read the letter 
addressed to Philip Sidney in his thirteenth year by 
his father is in itself a liberal education. We know 
of no other origjnal document in our books so full of 
the piety, the ripe wisdom, the grandeur, the happi- 
ness of the times which produced it. It could no 
more be reproduced to-day than the nave of West- 
minster Abbey or a song of Shakespeare’s. The 
letter concludes thus :— 

* Remember my sonne the noble blood you are descended of 
by your mother’s side, and think that only of virtuous life and 
good action you may be an ornament to that illustrious family, 
and otherwise through vice and sloth you shall be counted /abes 
generis, one of the greatest curses that can happen to man.” 


To think of Sir Henry Sidney and then of Mr. 
Timothy Shelley is to be vexed in spirit. The 
splendid pageant of Sir Philip Sidney’s life, his pre- 
eminence in all manly exercises, his adventures at 
the Court of Queen Elizabeth, his foreign embassies 
and travels, his jousts and his tourneys, and finally 
his knightly death, are they not woven into the very 
texture of English history, and become one of the 
brightest patches of colour in the raiment with 
which we reverentially clothe the past? 

To turn from this side of the picture and frankly 
face, as brave men we must, the question, “Is the 
‘Arcadia’ dull?” is distastefulto us. Messrs. Sampson 
Low & Co. have just printed, in portable and pleasant 
guise, an edition of the “ Arcadia ’—not indeed com- 
plete, for much is omitted both of prose and verse, 
but still sufficiently complete to enable everyone 
who has never before read, or tried in vain to read, 
this famous book to make up his own mind on this 
important question. It is of course impossible, when 
thinking of the “ Arcadia,” to get Hazlitt’s indict- 
ment of it out of your head. No one who has ever 
read Hazlitt can get him out of his head, nor need 
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he wish to. It was Hazlitt who said of Sidney's 
“ Arcadia” that it was spun with great labour out 
of the author's brains, and hangs like a huge cobweb 
over the face of Nature. But in the course of the 
same lecture Hazlitt had observed “at the time that 
Sir Philip Sidney's ‘Arcadia’ was written, those 
middlemen, the critics, were not known. The author 
and the reader came into immediate contact, and 
seemed never tired of each other’s company.” A 
golden age, a Saturnian reign, in very truth. Would 
it might again recur, for this perpetual talk about 
books grows wearisome. Let no man—not even 
W. H.—stand between you and the “ Arcadia” of 
Sir Philip Sidney. If you can read it at all, you will 
enjoy it mightily; and when you are reading it, 
remember that had its author had his own way 
he would have destroyed it, even as Virgil would 
have done the Aineid. If it is occasionally heavy 
reading, it was lightly written; a family thing, 
intended to be read under the greenwood tree. If 
Wwe cannot escape the critics; if they will thrust 
their ready-made opinions upon us and call upon 
us to judge between them—to guard the guards and 
criticise the critics—we would give it as our opinion 
that, brilliant as Hazlitt’s onslaught may be, and 
effective as are most of his points, Charles Lamb 
is nearer the pulse of the machine when, after 
passing somewhat lightly over the faults of the 
book, he speaks of “the noble images, passions, 
sentiments, and poetical delicacies of character 
scattered all over the ‘Arcadia.’” Hazlitt, it is 
true, does not deny these beauties and graces; but 
in his petulance he cannot away with the frame in 
which they are set. His quarrel is not with the 
stars for lack of brilliance, but with their firmament. 
However, as we said before, it is for each of us to 
judge for ourselves. The “ Arcadia” is not one of 
the Thirty-Nine Articles. 

Sir Philip's long series of love-sonnets known as 
“ Astrophel and Stella” have found in these latter 
days as many admirers as in the time of good Queen 
Bess; nor can we wonder at it, for they smack 
strangely of our time and of Mr. George Meredith, 
its abstract and by no means brief chronicle. 
Sidney, if we may judge a man from his sonnets, 
which is, perhaps, hard measure, was unlucky 
in his love; and his Stella, like Petrarch's Laura, 
“and some others,” became the wife of a man who, 
so far as we know, wrote no poetry in her praise. 
Sidney's sonnets, which deserve all the praise they 
have received, after striking many notes of love, 
passion, desire, and envy, end nobly in a manly vein 
of recognition of that renunciation where only, 
so he declares, lasting freedom is to be found. In 
the fourth sonnet he half humorously bids Virtue 
let him alone :— 


“TI do confess—pardon a fault confest— 
My mouth too tender is for thy hard bit,” 


And later on, in the sequence, he exclaims: 


“So while thy beanty draws the heart to love, 
As fast thy Virtue bends that love to good; 


But ah! Desire still erys, ‘Give me some food !’” 
The ninetieth sonnet begins :— 


“Stella, think not that I by verse seek fame— 
Who seek, who hope, who love, who live but thee— 
Thine eyes my pride, thy lips mine history.” 


But when we reach the 109th 


sonnet we find 
him abjuring Desire :— 


“Thou blind man’s mark, thou fool’s self-chosen snare, 
Fond fancy’s seum and, dregs of scattered thought, 
Band of all evils, cradle of causeless care, 
Thou web of will, whose end is never wronght: 
Desire! Desire! I have too dearly bought, 
With prise of mangled mind, thy worthless ware.” 


And the sequence concludes : 


“Leave me, O Love, which reachest bunt to dust; 
And thou, my mind, aspire to higher things, 
* . * * * 
Then farewell, world: thy uttermost I see; 
Eternal Love, maintain thy life in me.” 





OLD DAYS IN THE SOUTH SEAS. 
Typre: A Narrative of a Four Months’ Residence among the 

Natives of the Marchesss Islands. By Herman Melville. 

New Edition. Llustrated. London: John Murray. / 
Omoo: A Narrative of Adventures in the South Seas. A 

Sequel to “Typee.” By Herman Melville. London: 

John Murray. 

THE islands of the Southern Ocean are very much 
with us nowadays. One’s newspaper of a morning 
reports as an everyday occurrence a . Ministerial 
crisis at Honolulu or a conflagration at Tahiti. 
Blue Books have taken the place of romances, 
and the fortunes of the fair islanders of Anti- 
podean seas are made the subject of Parlia- 
mentary debate in more than one legislature. No 
globe-trotter would respect himself if he had not 
hob-nobbed with the King of the Cannibal Islands, or 
indulged in a little love-making with the obliging 
houris whose great-grandfathers converted the 
redoubtable Captain Cook into the delicacy once 
known as“ long pig.” Nay, we have sent one of our 
greatest writers to make a home for himself under 
the palms of the Pacific, and it is Hawaii which to- 
day provides Great Britain with its finest fiction. 
In thesecircumstancessome may think the appearance 
of new editions of Mr. Herman Melville's delightful 
books of adventure out of date. The islands of the 
South Seas have changed with the times, and life in 
them is to-day very different from what it was fifty 
years ago. The fact is undeniable; and yet, in 
spite‘of it, “Typee” and “Omoo” retain their charm. 
It is in these pages that we reach the fountain- 
head of a stream of romantic literature which 
has long since attained the dimensions of a river. 
When Herman Melville's volumes first appeared, they 
took the reading world by storm. Their author had 
opened up to view a new world, inhabited by a new 
race ; and forty years ago we devoured his narrative 
with the zest with which the epicure attacks a newly- 
discovered delicacy. To-day we go back to the old 
stories without that delicious sense of novelty that 
attended their first perusal; but once more we are 
compelled to admire the gifts that made Melville a 
great writer—his vivid powers of description, his 
admirable art in sketching character, and, above all, 
his unequalled sense of proportion. His adventures, 
as everybody now know.-, were real adventures; but 
with such consummate skill did he narrate them that 
few at a first perusal could divest themselves of the 
idea that it wasa delightful romance which they were 
reading, in which the imagination of the author had 
been left unfettered by facts. Only a great artist 
can cast about the prosaic incidents of real life this 
glamour of romance. 

One special charm of a reperusal of the books we 
loved in our boyhood lies in the discovery of the 
influence they have exercised upon succeeding writers. 
Let us name no names, but there are few who will 
fail to find in “ Typee” and “Omoo” the originals of 
many a scene and many a character familiarised to 
us in modern fiction. The lovely Fayaway, the 
peerless friend and companion of the author during 
his captivity in the Typee valley, is the direct 
ancestress of a hundred island princesses whom 
we have since been invited to admire. It is 
her blood, the kindly blood of the gentle savage, 
which runs in their veins, and her charms of mind 
and body which they have inherited. The scenes 
on board the Julia, in “ Omoo,” have apparently 
furnished a model for half the sea-stories which have 
been written since Melville's time; and the old salts 
to whom he introduces us, with their varied charac- 
teristics and quaint ways of speech—have wenot met 
with them since on a hundred different pages? The 
man who could create, almost at one stroke of his 
pen, two distinct schools of fiction, and who still 
serves as the model of some of the most popular 
writers of our own time, must have had great gifts 
and a remarkable individuality of his own. 

There is yet another reason which gives interest 
to a reperusal of these volumes. We know all about 
the Pacific and its islands now. But the Tahiti and 
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Hawaii and Marchesas of to-day are in many re- 
spects different from the islands of Melville’s time; 
and, alas! the difference is by no means wholly for 
the better. When the author of “Typee” first 
made the acquaintance of the Pacific Islanders, they 
were already beginning to suffer from contact with 
superior races ; but they still retained many charac- 
teristic traces of their native civilisation. They still 
had the light heart and open hand of the wild 
creature nurtured under smiling skies and on a 
teeming soil. They were still but as children playing 
in the world’s garden-nursery,and looking with eyes of 
innocent wonder upon the newlife which thestrangers 
from over the seas brought to their doors. They 
are a different race to-day, as those who compelled 
them to eat of the tree of knowledge must regretfully 
admit. In Melville's pages, however, we see some- 
thing of that happier time which is past, and 
can realise once more the truth we are so apt to 
forget—that the world was once young. Incident- 
ally, too, our author recalls one stirring political 
episode in the history of this country. Who now 
remembers the name of ‘Pritchard, the missionary 
Consul of Tahiti? Yet there was a time when it 
was upon every lip, and when two great nations 
seemed about to raise it as a battle-cry. The 
present writer dimly recalls his introduction, under 
his father's roof, to a tall, grave, sad-eyed man, who 
was described as “ Mr. Pritchard, the gentleman about 
whom we are going to fight the French.” That 
chapter, at all events, in the relations of Great Britain 
and France has long since been closed for ever, 
though others, not unlike it, have since been written. 
But in “Omoo” the whole story lives again, and we 
once more see Mrs. Pritchard, in her husband's 
absence, refusing to haul down the Union Jack at 
the bidding of the French Admiral, and Queen 
Pomare—not quite such a blameless heroine as in 
the hot days of youth we imagined her to be— 
retreating to a smaller island from the presence of 
the rude invader who had ravished her kingdom 
from her. It is something to have these old tales 
brought back to us with the vividness which charac- 
terises every page of these two volumes. More 
delightful reading no man of any age need wish 
for, and we owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. Murray 
for having once more given these famous books to 
the world. 


THE REVIVAL OF DECORATIVE. ART. 


ARTS AND Crarrts Essays. By Members of the Arts and 
Crafts Exhibition Society. With a Preface by William 
Morris. London: Rivington, Percival & Co. 


SIMULTANEOUSLY with the opening of the fourth 
Exhibition of the Arts and Crafts, there was 
issued a series of short treatises by Mr. William 
Morris, the president, Miss May Morris, Mr. Walter 
Crane, the late Ford Madox Brown, Messrs. J. 
Hungerford Pollen, Stephen Webb, Lewis Day, 
Selwyn Image, Reginald Blomfield, Heywood Sum- 
ner, T. J. Cobden Sanderson, and other prominent 
members of the society. The new preface by Mr. 
William Morris, in which he sets forth the pre- 
sent position of the revival of the Decorative Arts, 
will be welcomed by a wider circle even than that 
to which his admirable preface to Mr. Robert 
Steele’s “Medieval Lore” appealed a few months 
since. Whenever he speaks Mr. Morris carries weight, 
if not positive conviction. But in artistic matters, 
his own particular sphere, it is not too much to say 
that there is no higher authority living, not even Mr. 
Ruskin excepted. For Mr. Morris has the advantage 
of being a great deal more than a eritic only; he is 
himself an art-worker of experience and practice. 
But must it not be owned after all that the advice 
he offers is open to the charge of vagueness and 
something very like pessimism? What he says 
amounts to this—that whatever is good in contem- 
porary art is eclectic, conscious, and, so far from 
being the spontaneous outcome of a national im- 
pulse towards the beautiful, the embodiment of the 








sestheticism of a mere handful of cultured persons; 
that no movement, not even that of the Arts and 
Crafts Society itself, has organic, healthful life— 
neither is it to be expected to have, until the social 
revolution has come about. Are we, then, to remain 
temporarily content with sporadic individualism in 
art, with dilettantism unadulterated, and, acquiescing 
in the deplorable ugliness that surrounds us, with 
folded hands to await the indefinite dawn of the 
epoch described in “News from Nowhere”? Or 
is the utmost we may be allowed to do meanwhile 
“to cultivate a sense of beauty,’ whatever that 
passive condition may be? Surely no. Fortunately 
Mr. Morris himself is the last man in the world 
to be controlled by these precepts of his own. 
Altogether indefatigable, with his own hands he 
has restored the well-nigh lost art of tapestry- 
weaving; he bas wrought wonders in artistic book- 
making and glass-painting, and in the weaving and 
the dyeing and printing of textiles. He has made 
wall-paper designing what it never had been before— 
an art of the foremost rank. His own work, in spite 
of the historic fact of the extinction of any con- 
tinuity of Gothic tradition, is as instinct with the 
spirit of medieval art as if no centuries had in- 
truded themselves between the fifteenth and the 
last half of the nineteenth. In a word, it is to Mr. 
Morris in the first place that the revived English 
school of decorators, whether he himself acknow- 
ledges them or disclaims, owe their existence and 
the national characteristics which distinguish them 
at the present time. 

In their original form the “Arts and Crafts 
Essays” were printed in three instalments, by way 
of introduction to the catalogues of the Exhibi- 
tions of 1888, 1889, and 1890 respectively. The 
same sequence in which they then appeared is 
now followed, a fact that accounts for the awk- 
ward and inconsequent arrangement of the several 
subjects. Surely they might now have been 
rearranged on some systematic plan. If it was 
thought desirable, the essays could have been 
numbered, like chapters, and a note at the end of the 
table of contents have been added, with the numbers 
transposed, showing the chronological order of 
their publication. It will strike many as ill-advised 
pedantry to risk impairing the utility of the work 
for the sake of preserving the record of dates so 
entirely insignificant. 

All the essays have now undergone revision by 
their respective authors. The most notable change 
that has been made is in the essay on Printing, which, 
originally by the pen of Mr. Emery Walker alone, 
has, with the exception of the opening paragraphs, 
been wholly rewritten, with the co-operation of Mr. 
William Morris, and enlarged to twice its former 
length. Of all the branches treated in these 
valuable essays the art of arts might justly claim to 
be dealt with in the primary place. It is indeed a 
singular omission that the revival of architecture 
has no separate article devoted to it. Notwithstand- 
ing, whenever incidental references to the subject 
occur, so far from being depreciated in any 
way, architecture is uniformly insisted upon as of 
supreme importance. Mr. Walter Crane, for instance, 
is mindful to forewarn of the danger and fatal conse- 
quences of “losing our sense of construction” and 
“that architectonic sense which built up the great 
monuments of the past.” In still more emphatic terms 
Mr. Morris, in his essay on Textiles, points out that 
the inherent defect of the art of the Japanese is that 
they “ have no architectural, and therefore no deco- 
rative, instinct,’ a fact which places their work 
“quite outside the pale of the evolution of art, 
which cannot be carried on without the architectural 
sense that connects it with the history of mankind.” 
Mr. Somers Clarke refers to the beneficial results 
necessarily ensuing from the decorative sculptor 
“working in thorough sympathy with the architect.” 
Mr. Edward Prior shows that so long and only “so 
long as architecture remained dominant” did all go 
well with the vassal arts of sculpture, painting and 
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furniture. Messrs. R. Blomfield and J. H. Pollen 
give their testimony to the same effect. These, 
however, are only some instances out of many. But 
for all this, it has more than once excited remark 
that the exhibitions themselves of the arts and 
crafts are conspicuously deficient in architectural 
works. Symptoms, alarming to its well-wishers, are 
not altogether wanting that the society is busying 
itself with the minutiwe of ornament to the neglect 
of weightier matters, that it is labouring to make 
beautiful the book-backs, sofa-covers, handles and 
locks, cups and dishes, and the rest, and leaving the 
house itself a block of ugliness still. To do so would 
be but to repeat in another, but no less disastrous, 
fashion the old error of confining art within the four 
gilt sides of a picture-frame. We want to get to 
the root of the matter, to begin from the foundation. 
Furniture and minor accessories must not precede, 
but follow, the structure that shall hold them. 
The infusion of a stronger architectural element 
than heretofore appears to be the most effectual 
way of establishing the operations of this already 
influential Society on a perfectly secure basis. 

Mr. Lewis Day contributes some excellent remarks 
on the superiority of workmanlike drawings as dis- 
tinct from those which are only prepared with a view 
to exhibition, and elaborated to captivate the eye of 
an ignorant public. That will be an evil day for the 
Society if they ever abandon the standpoint here 
indicated, and demand an academical rigidity and 
finish. However, the tendency of late has undeniably 
been to make the exhibitions partake too much of 
the nature of object-lessoas illustrative of the his- 
toric aspects of this or that industry; space being 
occupied with pictorial cartoons, executed, it may 
be, half a century ago, and not workmanlike in 
every case (as when, for example, the lead lines are 
omitted from a design for stained glass), to the 
exclusion of work equally artistic, which men of 
other and younger generations, with equally high 
aims and sometimes wider practical knowledge, 
are engaged in producing in our own day. It is 
hardly fair of Mr. Day to say that “it is, as a rule, 
only the dilettante who is dainty about preserving 
his drawings.” A design that is something more than 
a dead plagiarism has for its originator very much 
that escapes the eye of the stranger. One way for an 
artist to attain a distinctive character, to arrive at 
the ultimate expression of his own ideal, is to develop 
the germs that lie beneath the surface of his finished 
work, be it never so imperfect. By being careless of 
it, he will miss his opportunity. Butif he is to pre- 
serve what he produces, he must, of course, so far as 
in him lies, undertake nothing but such as he knows 
to be to his credit to preserve—such work alone as, 
by adding, no matter how little, to whatever of 
beautiful was already in the world, may by conse- 
quence increase the sum of human happiness beyond 
what he found it when he entered on his pilgrimage. 


SIDE-LIGHTS ON EDWARD THE GREAT. 
CALENDAR OF THE Patent Routs. Epwarp I. 1281-1292. 

Prepared under the superintendence uf the Deputy Keeper 

of the Public Records. 
WE cannot learn too much about Edward I. We 
have recovered perhaps from the histories of our 
childhood, poisoned by the malice of beggarly 
Scotsmen who had bled—every man of them—with 
Wallace and watched the spider on the wall with 
Bruce. But we have sti but a slight conception of 
the many-sided activity of the great Plantagenet, 
and we owe a debt of gratitude to the authorities of 
the Record Office for helping ws to fill up the gaps. 
In these Patent Rolls we see King Edward and his 
servants looking even to minute details in every part 
of his vast realm, and causing everything to be done 
in that excellent formal manner which had come 
down from the Norman lawyers. The political 
history of England itself is to be learnt rather 
from other sources. But the Patent Rolls tell us 











much even of English life. King Edward, as we 
know from the statute-book, kept a tight hand 
on the Church. No bishop or abbot could be elected 
in all his kingdom till the congé d'élire had first 
come from the king. Nicholas, abbot of St. Augus- 
tine’s, Canterbury, having obtained the king's licence 
to go on pilgrimage to Monte Casino, went to the 
Court of Rome, and in the presence of the Pope, 
without consulting the king, ceded the monastery in 
favour of Thomas de Fyndon, a monk of the same. 
Thereupon the monastery was seized into the king's 
hands and keepers appointed, and Abbot Thomas 
was only pardoned on paying a fine of 300 marks 
for the trespass of Nicholas (p. 79). We read of 
several monasteries (as, for instance, St. Augustine’s, 
Bristol, p. 198) which had fallen into bankruptcy. 
Thereupon a lay officer is appointed to retrench the 
expenditure and apply the revenues, subject to 
reasonable maintenance of the poor, in payment of 
the debts. And the Rolls show many instances of 
Edward's vigilance in restricting any abuse of the 
law spiritual. But it was not only Caurchmen who 
were restrained. In 1255 Robert de Brus, Earl of 
Karrik, the elder Bruce, had to seek the king’s 
pardon for his trespasses in the Forest of Eaglewod. 
A landlord who wished to divert a few perches of 
the highway had to come to the king for a patent. 
The people of Lincoln when they wanted to pave 
their streets came to the king for power to levy a rate 
on the frontagers, and the king gave them leave; but 
stipulated that the poor should pay nothing. If a mer- 
chant is wrecked and unkindly treated on the coast, 
a commission issues to inquire and punish. In some 
cases, instead of a statute, au ordinance is passed to 
regulate or declare the law merchant. In 1285 the 
sailors of the Cinque Ports had a dispute with the 
merchants of London as to the law of jettison, and 
the king declared in seven patents, one to each port, 
that the vessel with its fittings, the victuals of the 
sailors, the utensils for making their meals, the 
master’s bracelet and his silver drinking-cup, should 
be quit of contribution towards general average; 
while the master should lose his freight on the 
jettison, and the seamen were to receive their 
freight (apparently free from contribution) on the 
goods saved. It may be noticed, as an illustration of 
the English twist of Edward's mind, that these rales 
(which, so far as we are aware, were entirely 
original) are more favourable to the seaman than 
either the law of Wisby or of Oleron, or than any 
other sea law with which we are acquainted. But, 
at the same time, the foreign merchant was not dis- 
couraged. He was, indeed, among the necessities of 
a king whose great enterprises cost money, and 
whose barons and commons disliked taxes. During 
his two years’ absence in Gascony before 1289, 
Edward (p. 218) incurred a debt to the Ricardi 
of Lucca of £380,609 black money of Tours, 
and £12,632 19s. Gd. sterling, which he secured 
on the revenues of Gascony. This was only one 
debt out of many to Italian merchants. Asa reward 
the Italians obtained the farm of the wool-tax of 
Ireland, and they, and the Gascons and the Flemings, 
seem to have easily acquired freedom from murage 
and other city dues. The Jews, too, were a source 
of profit; but they were also a cause of trouble, and, 
though there is nothing in this volume directly 
bearing on their expulsion, there is a good deal 
which indirectly explains it. The charges brought 
against them were much the same that we hear now 
in Russia. We read (p. 402) of a Jew of London 
detained for the death of a Christian boy killed in 
the king’s Jewry of London. The Jews counterfeited 
the seals of an abbey of which they were apparently 
the agents (p. 405). They clipped coin, and (p. 128) 
traded in false sheets of tin and other metal silvered 
outside. They were given to usury, and they seem 
even to have corrupted undergraduates, for in 1286 
the chancellor of the University of Oxford was 
granted (p. 230) cognisance of personal actions and 
contracts between the masters and scholars and the 
Jews, with power to exercise ecclesiastical judgment 
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against them, and this though, for the king's profit, 
Jews were usually subject to a distinct law, the 
assize and custom of Jewry. They seem (from 
the number of licences to alienate) to have held a 
good deal of land in the towns. Many other things 
needed the king's attention, and among them London 
fogs. In 1285 a commission issued to inquire 
touching lime-kilns constructed in the city and 
suburb of London and at Southwark, of which 
it was complained that whereas formerly the lime 
used to be burnt with wood, it was now burnt with 
sea-coal, whereby the air was infected and corrupted 
to the peril of those frequenting and dwelling in 
those parts. Other London habits are also old, for a 
Lord Mayor is recorded to have received in one 
consignment 300 tuns of wine of St. Emilion. 

But even more significant than the side-lights 
thrown on English history are those thrown on 
Ireland and Wales. In Scotland, Edward did not 
at this time claim to be more than overlord, except 
perhaps in Galloway (see p. 27). As such, Eric, King 
of Norway, acknowledged him and sought his aid to 
recover a debt from the Bishop of St. Andrews. In 
Wales, as is well known, he exercised full kingly 
authority, but only after an expensive struggle. 
In Ireland he exercised a more or less effective 
sovereignty over the whole of the island, and not 
merely over the Norman settlers. The country 
seems to have been prosperous. Irish cloth was 
well known in Englaud (p. 2). A mine of silver, 
copper, lead, iron or other metal, had been found, 
and was to be developed at the king's expense 
(p. 322). The number of persons passing to and fro 
and seeking “protection” was large. Merchants 
of Cork traded with Sonthampton (p. 98), and 
merchants of Waterford with Pembrokeshire. The 
Customs yielded large sums to the men of Lucca and 
Florence, who farmed them. The Justiciary was able 
to contribute considerable amounts to the King to 
help him in putting down the Welsh. Both Robert 
Bruce and John Baliol, curiously enough, went, with 
the king's permission, to Ireland, to buy corn and 
wine. As far west as Roscommon there was a settle- 
ment of Engiish (who suffered, however, from Irish 
depredations), and a special patent issued dealing 
with the king's waste lands in that county. In 
Offaly, it is true, “ Calnak Oconehor "(p. 327) and his 
accomplices, rebels, held their own. They took a 
prisoner, and his friends found it necessary to seek 
permission to ransom him, in spite of the law to the 
contrary. But, on the other hand (p. 165), “* Donenald 
Roth Mackarthi,” of the parts of Desmond, sought 
permission to come for two years to the king in 
England with a moderate following. And a vast 
number of Irishmen sought and obtained permission 
to use for themselves and their children the English 
laws and liberties. 

But it was in matters ecclesiastical that the 
English predominance was most significant. Except 
in the country of the O'Neills and O'Donnells, and to 
a less extent in that of the Connaught O'Conors, no 
see or abbey was filled up without royal per- 
mission. Emly, Lismore, Tuam, Cashel, Kilkenny, 
Kilmacduagh are only a few of the many sees to 
which the chapter did not venture to elect without 
seeking the king's permission. It is true that 
within the period of this Calendar, Kilmore or 
Breifny (see p. 252, and Four Masters at the year 
1285), and Clogher, were filled up without in any 
way consulting the king. It is true, also, that in 
some cases the Eaglish selection was not approved 
by the people. Thus, in 1289, the Four Masters 
record that Miles, Bishop of Conmaiene (Ardagh), 
“that is the English Bishop,” died, and from. this 
Calendar (p. 338) we learn that the king, after a 
long vacancy in the see, was forced to acquiesce in 
the appointment of a nominee of the anti-English 
Archbishop of Armagh. In Elphia, too, the chapter 
seems to have sought the king's subsequent approval, 
but not his previous consent. But, on the whole, the 
English supremacy was acquiesced in, and not only 
by Englishmen. Thus Maurice O'Hogan was made 





Bishop of Killaloe (p. 10). It may perhaps be said 
that England never had as much power over Ireland 
in religious matters as during the reign of Edward I. 
The annals of Clonmacnoise, with a truer instinct 
than any English historian before the present 
generation, in recording the death of Edward, grant 
him willingly the title “ Edward the Great.” 

The Calendar seems to have been prepared with 
great care. We do not, however, understand why, 
contrary to the rule of the series, ordinary gaol 
deliveries have been included. Nor do we under- 
stand the treatment of the proper names. Names 
of persons profess to be given exactly as they appear 
on the Rolls; but names of places are sometimes 
modernised and sometimes not, without apparently 
any system. The Irish names seem to have been 
too much for the transcribers. Thus “ Calnak” 
above is really the common Irish name of Calvagh 
(see Four Masters at year 1289). In preparing 
future calendars it might be well to submit the 
Irish and Welsh names for revision by competent 
scholars. 





KASHMIR AND TIBET. 

Wuere Tureet Empires Meet: A Narrative of Recent 
Travel in Kashmir, Western Tibet, Gilgit, and the 
Adjoining Countries. By E. F. Knight. London: 
Long nans, Green & Co, 

Mr. KniGuTt has added very distinctly to his re- 

putation by his new book. In the spring of 1891 

he arrived in Kashmir, and during the next ten 

or eleven months—although he broke no new ground 

—visited lands and peoples of whom it is to be 

feared most Englishmen have the slightest and 

scantiest of knowledge. In Kashmir itself Mr. 

Knight spent some tims, and the happy valley 

moves him, as it moves all travellers, to an almost 

boundless enthusiasm. His first impression of it 
was of “a vast green plain with lakes and many 

Winding streams, surrounded by a distant circle of 

great mountains, shutting it in on all sides witha 

seemingly impassable barrier of rock and snow, 
rising in peaks of immense height, some of the 
highest in the world, indeed, gleaming dimly in the 
morning light.” A closer acquaintance only deepened 

Mr. Knight’s appreciation of the fertile beauties of 

this charming oasis; but of the native Government 

and the people, he has little that is good to tell. 

It isa place— — 

“Where every prospect pleases, 
Aud only man is vile.” 
The small body of Hindus from whom the officials 
are selected are “ corrupt even for Oriental officials,” 
and as for the “ Kashmiris, the first impression which 
those plausible, handsome people make on a Euro- 
pean is soon changed when he discovers that they 
are among the most despicable creatures on earth, 
incorrigible cheats and liars, and cowardly to an 
inconceivable degree.” The explanation of these 
unhappy characteristics is to be found in the fact 
that for centuries the Kashmiris have been a subject 
race, tyrannised over in turn by Tartars, Tibetans, 

Moguls, Afghans, and Sikhs. In one respect Mr. 

Kuight was fortunate enough to see something 

more of Kashmir than the ordinary globe-trotter, 

for he accompanied a British settlement officer— 
appointed to bring some sort of order into the 
complicated revenue system of the State—on one of 
his periodic official visits to an outlying district. 

Mr. Knight gives an amusing and interesting account 

of the duties which fall to the lot of this Anglo- 

Indian official, “lent” to the Maharajah to assist in 

the better government of Kashmir. It is a curious 

system this government by a Resident and a 

small body of Englishmen in the service of the 

native prince; and though he intentionally avoids 
the discussion of questions which involve political 
considerations, it is clear that Mr. Knight thinks it 
extremely probable that before long Kashmir will 
be much more freely opened to British enterprise 
than it has yet been. . 
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The Vale of Kashmir was, however, but the start- 

ing point for the more serious work. Mr. Knight 
accompanied Captain Bower on the earlier stages of 
his great journey across Tibet from west to east. He 
gives a lively and graphic sketch of their expedition as 
it set out from Gunderbal at the mouth of the Sind 
Valley, and took the Leh road to Central Asia. At Leh, 
the capital of Ladak and the great trade emporium 
of Central Asia, Mr. Knight spent some time, making 
an excursion to the monastery at Himis, where for 
two days he watched the great mystery play, of 
which he gives a very interesting account. Some 
idea of this curious ceremonial may be gathered from 
the illustrations taken from photographs which Mr. 
Knight received special permission from the abbot to 
take; “ but no photograph,” he says, “ can do justice 
to a scene in which was present such an extraordi- 
nary wealth of colour—the orange robes of the 
yellow lamas; the draperies of the red lamas, of 
various shades, from fiery red to purple black; the 
red, white, and green dresses of the thronging 
people; the numerous rich tones of the painted 
monastery and the hanging banners; the mud- 
coloured town and craigs behind, glaring in the sun- 
shine; and lastly, above the whole picture, the 
beautiful blue of the Tibetan sky.” From Leh Mr. 
Knight obtained special permission to travel to 
Gilgit, the northernmost post of the Indian Empire, 
where there were rumours of the impending trouble 
with the robber chief of Hunza Nagar. On return- 
ing to Srinagur these rumours were confirmed, and 
after a stay of only a few days at the capital Mr. 
Knight, having obtained the necessary permission, 
retraced his steps along the Gilgit road, determined 
to see what was to be seen of the impending cam- 
paign. 

It is a fortunate thing that Mr. Knight had 
the happy inspiration to take part in Colonel 
Durand’s brilliant little campaign against the Hunza 
Nagar robbers, for otherwise the operations by which 
the two states were brought to recognise the suze- 
rainty of Great Britain might have been without an 
historian, and English readers would certainly have 
been deprived of a detailed and stirring account of 
one of the most hazardous and brilliant of our many 
little frontier wars. By the aid of illustration and 
outline sketches, Mr. Knight enables even the non- 
military reader to follow every step in the cam- 
paign, but space does not permit us to do more than 
indicate what the reader who consults Mr. Knight's 
book will find for himself. 

In his preface Mr. Knight takes credit that he has 
as far as possible confined himself to a narrative of 
his own experiences without attempting to theorise 
as to what ought to be done or left undone on the 
Indian frontier. The claim is one that may fairly 
be admitted. That Mr. Knight has views on many 
questions of Central Asian politics is clear enough, 
but nowhere are they thrust down the reader's 
throat; and it is not Mr. Knight's views that consti- 
tute the charm and value of his book. He has 
visited countries—which,if not unknown, are certainly 
unvisited by the great majority of Englishmen—under 
exceptionally favourable circumstances, and he has 
taken with him the eyes to see and the power to 
describe what he has seen. It is more than probable 
that in the not far distant future the tumbled mass 
of gigantic mountains that have been curiously 
christened the “ high roof of the world” may be the 
theatre of a diplomatic campaign in which the three 
empires of Mr. Knight's title will each play a part. 
There is nothing like political disturbance for excit- 
ing geographical interest in distant parts of the 
world, and should the barriers and the delimitation 
of frontiers in the high places of the earth ever bulk 
largely in the public eye, Mr. Knight's book will 
supply a very graphic picture of the conditions under 
which men live among the gigantic Himalayan soli- 
tudes. Meanwhile the ever-widening circle of those 
who read books of travel because they enjoy them 
will find both instruction and amusement in Mr. 
Knight's narrative, 

















































FICTION. 


Marion Darcue: A Story withont Comment. By F. 
ee Crawford. In 2 vols. London:' Macmillan & 
0. 
THe Trespasser. By Gilbert Parker. (“ Arrowsmith’s 
Annual.”) Bristol: J. W. Arrowsmith. 
Dream Lire AND Reat Lire: A Little African Story. 
By the author of “The Story of an African Farm.” 
(* Pseudonym Library.”) London: T. F shcr Unwin. 
STORIES FROM GARSHIN. Translated by E. L. Voynich. 
Introduction by S. Stepniak. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
To leave the soil of Italy is usually, in the case of 
Mr. Marion Crawford, to fall to a lower level than 
that which he has attained in his Roman romances. 
* Marion Darche” is no exception to the rule. It is 
a story of New York life; clever, brilliant even, but 
by no means satisfying. The heroine has made a 
mistake in choosing her husband. She might have 
had Harry Brett, the straightforward, true-hearted 
gentleman; and she has married instead John 
Darche, the selfish, cold-blooded, scheming specu- 
lator. Too true a woman readily to admit her 
mistake even to herself, she finds consolation amid 
her matrimonial disappointments in attending to old 
Mr. Darche, her husband's father, and the nominal 
head of the company in which Jobn Darche is the 
ruling spirit. Harry Brett is merely a friend, who 
visits the luxurious house at bis pleasure, but is no 
more favoured than any other guest. But a terrible 
awakening comes to Marion. Her hu-band, whose 
reputation as a man of business and mil ionaire had 
seemingly been above reproach, is convicted of 
criminal frauds, and only avoids a long term of im- 
prisonment by escaping from the police through the 
assistance afforded him by Brett. M»rrion Darche, 
her father-in-law dead, and her brutal and faithless 
husband a fugitive from justice, awakes too late to a 
knowledge of the fact that Brett is the only man 
she has ever really loved, and that her life is + poiled. 
Mr. Crawford handles the situation with the skill 
that might have been expected from him, and we have 
no word of complaint to utter regarding his treat- 
ment of his theme. But, somehow or other, these 
very modern Americans of his do not interest or 
impress us as his Roman nobles and adventurers do. 
They are cleverly sketched, but they fail to convey 
to the English reader, at all events, that impression of 
reality which is produced by his Saracinescas and 
Coronas. To say this is not to disparage Mr. Craw- 
ford’s great gifts as a novelist. It is merely to 
intimate that he is at his best in a particular field, 
and only at his second-best in another. If “ Marion 
Darche” had come from the pen of an unknown 
writer we should have been loud in its praise. It is 
only because it is written by Mr. Crawford that the 
critic finds it somewhat disappointing. 

“The Trespasser” is the latest number of Mr. 
Arrowsmith's remarkable series of Christmas annuals. 
To say that it has in it quite as much matter as may 
be found in many a three-volume novel, and that it 
is sold for a shilling instead of a guinea and a half, 
is but to touch the least of its merits. In plot, in 
execution, and in literary skill, it is worth more 
than many three-volume novels, whilst the leading 
character is one of the most striking and original 
figures in modern fiction. He comes suddenly upon 
the scene from the remote north-west of the great 
lone land. We find him claiming his place in the 
stately English home he has never seen before, and 
from which his father had fled, as a youth, in dis- 
grace. He brings into the stereotyped routine of an 
old country family a novel and disturbing influence; 
but his grandfather, the baronet, takes to him at 
once, and he is forthwith installed in the place of 
favourite and heir in the household, to the dis- 
advantage of his uncle, the eldest son. The most 
remarkable feature about Gaston Belward is that, 
though he is the son of his father by a marriage 
with an Indian half-caste, he is the exact repro- 
duction in figure and countenance of a bygone 
ancestor, Sir Gaston Belward, whose recumbent 
effigy occupies a place in the old church at Ridley 
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Court. And the resemblance is not external merely. 
This Gaston Belward has a strange knowledge of 
events in the family history only known among 
living men to the head of the house, and, to the 
amazement of the latter, he can recount the deeds 
of his ancestor, Sir Gaston, in Sir Gaston’s own 
language. Is he a reincarnation of his ancestor, or 
is he not? This is one of the problems which Mr. 
Parker sets us in his fascinating story. The de- 
scription of the young adventurer’s first experiences 
in England, and of his introduction to county society, 
is admirable; nor does he ever fail to interest the 
reader and enlist his sympathies. The drawback to 
the story is to be found in the extent to which the 
author has relied upon painful and unpleasant in- 
cidents, and in a certain want of finish or complete- 
ness in the picture as a whole. It is a bit of literary 
impressionism, very clever and telling, but leaving 
too much to the imagination of the reader. More- 
over, it does not seem to us that there is any justi- 
fication for those darker features which Mr. Parker 
has introduced into his tale. There was no need to 
have made Gaston Belward a murderer; nor was it 
essential to introduce into the story such a character 
as Alice Wingfield. Mr. Parker, however, will 
probably justify bimself on the plea that it was 
necessary to bring certain unpleasant details into 
early prominence in order to prepare the mind of 
the reader for the final catastrophe. We by no 
means admit the sufficiency of the justification, but 
it cannot be denied that the author has given us a 
very thrilling and original story. 

“Tf an angel should gather up in his cup all the 
tears that have been shed, I think the bitterest 
would be those of children.” In this sentence we 
have the keynote of Olive Schreiner’s philosophy, 
and a beautiful and true philosophy it is. Her latest 
book, “ Dream Life and Real Life,” published in the 
Pseudonym Library, is a mere trifle in point of 
bulk; it might all go into a few pages of a magazine, 
and yet within the limits of those pages would be 
found such a wealth of tender feeling and sym- 
pathetic insight into human character as can hardly 
be discovered in many novels of the regulation 
length. A little booklet of this kind calls neither 
for criticism nor analysis, but no one who has 
appreciated the former works from the same hand 
will fail to find delight in the perusal of “ Dream 
Life and Real Life.” 

The latest addition to Mr. T. Fisher Unwin’s 
“ Independent Novel Series” is one of real importance. 
“Stories from Garshin” comes before the public 
with the double advantage of an interesting and 
sympathetic preface by M. Stepniak, and of an 
admirably close and idiomatic translation by Mrs. 
Voynich. It is, indeed, time that English readers 
should become acquainted with the work of the 
gifted young Russian, for the present volume amply 
justifies M. Stepniak’s eulogy of Garshin as a writer 
of actual genius. The four short stories which make 
up the book show remarkable power of tragic 
delineation, and an intensity of sympathy which 
goes far to explain the sad story of the author's 
career—a troubled career, ending in madness and 
suicide at the age of only thirty-two. How trueand 
fine an artist was lost to literature by Garshin’s 
untimely death is evident in every page of these 
striking stories, which unite poetic imagination of a 
high order with an extraordinarily vivid and 
impressive simplicity of style. Peculiar interest 
attaches to the first story, “ The Scarlet Flower ”—a 
grimly faithful study of insanity—since it was, as 
M. Stepniak tells us, the “swan-song” of the 
unfortunate author, written in an interval of sanity, 
shortly before his last and fatal attack. This story 
is finely poetic in conception, and executed with the 
perfection of artistic workmanship. A longer sketch, 
“From the Memoirs of Private Ivanov,” exhibits the 
impressions of military life which Garshin received 
in the Turkish war of 1877, when he served as a 
volunteer in the Russian army. As a story, it is 
lacking in cohesion; but as a series of pictures 





of camp-life—seen, not in the glamour of romance, 
but in the cold, clear light of reality—this sketch 
possesses very great artistic merit. The same subject, 
treated with the same tragic force, is the motive of the 
next story, entitled ‘A Coward.” The last story, “ An 
Occurrence,” is even more steeped in hopeless gloom 
than the preceding sketches, sounding the fathom- 
less depths of human misery and degradation. The 
story is that of a girl of good birth and education, 
who, in sheer innocence and helplessness, has fallen 
into a life of shame. Wretched outcast as she has 
become, an honest man loves her and longs to re- 
claim her; but she cannot take the outstretched 
hand that would draw her into safety, and the story 
ends in despair and death. This painful incident is 
narrated with a simplicity that is deeply impressive. 
Its terrible force of irony and insight, its impassioned 
sympathy with suffering humanity, its artistic finish, 
all combine to render “An Occurrence” notable in 
a volume where every page is pregnant with mean- 
ing. A word of praise is due to the translator of 
these Russian stories, whose difficult task has been 
performed with unusual judgment and ability. 
Lovers of literature will appreciate the result of an 
experiment which gives them a book so distinguished 
for sombre grandeur, for beauty of language, and 
for burning pathos. We trust that the success of 
this volume will encourage Mr. Fisher Unwin to 
complete the translation of Garshin’s works at some 
not distant period. 





CHRISTMAS CARDS. 


THE publishers of Christmas cards are, as usual, well to the 
fore, though Christmas still lies some weeks ahead. Among 
the most successful of the purveyors to the public taste this 
year are Messrs. Raphael Tuck & Sons and Messrs. C. W. 
Faulkner & Co. The former have issued, so they state, nearly 
eleven hundred sets of new cards for the present season, and 
those which we have seen certainly deserve commendation, not 
only for their artistie beauty, but for their remarkable cheap- 
ness. Designed to meet all possible requirements, they range 
from grave to gay, from sentimental to humorous, from the 
merely civil to the really affectionate. They are specially happy 
in their floral designs, some of which have artistic merit 4 
very high order, whilst their antograph cards meet a growing 
popular demand, Messrs. Faulkner produce a rather different 
class of ecard, in which the chaste rather than the florid in 
colour or design is aimed at; but here also we have to note 
the marked advauce which is being made in the artistic excel- 
lence of these prodictions. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Tue book of elegant extracts in prose and verse, arranged on a 
more or less intelligible plan for reading, is becoming somewhat 
of a drng in the market. Within recent years two or three good 
books of the kind—compiled with conspicuous judgment, know- 
ledge, and catholic taste—have won a considerable, and, indeed, 
a deserved, vogue; but their suecess has led—as was, perhaps, 
inevitable—to the rapid production of quite a bewilderin 
number fashioned on similar lines on some mere scissors-and- 
= principle. Therefore it happens that when a really choice 
ok of the kind now appears, it runs a considerable chance of 
being pushed contemptuously aside with other purely “ manu- 
factured” and supertiuous works. For two reasons we desire 
to call special attention to\“ A Book of Thoughts,” the latest 
collection of memorable passages and golden sayings which has 
fallen into our hands, We value the book, then—first, because 
the extracts, though they do not bear evidence of a wide outlook 
on literature, have been culled with discrimination as well as 
with an accurate discernment of that which is good and beautiful 
and true in life no less than in literature; and next, because 
these thoughts are “linked with memories of John Bright,” and 
throw significant light on the literary appreciations of a states- 
man whose name will ever be an honoured household word in 
England. Mrs. Curry declares that her first thought was to 
“compile a book for daily reading,” differing somewhat from 





*A Boox or Tuovents. Linked with Memories of John Bright. By 
Mary B. Curry. (London: T. Fisher Unwin.) Crown 8vo, 

Portucat anpD Irs Prorrz. A History. By W. A. Salisbury. 
Portrait and Illustrations. (T. Nelson & Sons.) Crown 8vo. 

Weatuer Lore: a CoLixcTion oF Proverss, Sayines, AND RULES 
ConcERNING THK WeaTHER. Compiled and arranged by Richard 
Inwards, F.R.A.S. (London: Elliot Stock.) Demy 8vo. 

Brste ror TEacHERS, AND Heirs TO THE SrupyY OF THE BIBLE. 
Oxford : The University Press. 
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those which had come nnder her own notice. Afterwards»the 
idea grew upon her that it might be well to make the book 
reflect her distinguished father’s favourite reading; and that 
was ute , not “only because of the recollections of her girl- 
hood, but because of the pencil-marks whieh John Bright om 
made in the books on his own shelves and in the course of his 
own reading. Mrs. Curry accordingly sends this “ Book of 
Thoughts” forth with the assurance that the passages of 
prose and poetry which it contains are all peculiarly associated 
with her father’s memory, and that they were to him, “as much 
during the busy years of his life as during times of greater 
leisure and of illness, a constant source of mental and spiritual 
refreshment.” In one direetion thie scope of the volume has 
heen widened by the introduction ofa few noble passages—full of 
the enthusiasm of humanity and of commanding mora! fervour— 
from John Bright's speeches on oceasions which were critical in 
the annals of his country. All the world knows that John 
Bright was a man of simple tastes and generous emotions, and 
these aspects of character are thrown into re sliefin the pages 
before us. The first impression which we gather from the book 
is its freedom from mawkish and unhealthy sentiment; and 
next, we are struck with Mr. Bright’s leanings towards America 
as represented by men of the stamp of Lo ngfellow and Whittier, 

Bryant and Emerson, and last, but hy vo means least, James 
Russell Lowell. The author of the “ Vision of Sir Launfal ” is 
represented by twenty-two passages, a larger number than is 
accorded to any other writer, ancient or mvdern. It is odd to 
find Mr. Lewis Morris much more in evidene»s than Milton; but 
then Mr. Bright was always singularly enthusiastic about *‘ The 
Epic of Hades,” to the amazement, it must be confessed, of not 
a wl critical minds. Mrs. Barrett Browning is represented by 
fourteen quotations, and Shakespeare by two, whilst Shelley and 
Carlyle are both conspicuous by their absence, Yet, in its way, 
the note of eatholicity is in the book, for Banyan and Tauler, 

Trench and Martineau, Jeremy Taylor and . Jonathan Edwards, 

Joseph Addison aud Joseph Mazzini, rub shoulders, so to speak, 
with Sir Philip Sidney, Thomas & Kempis, Dante Rossetti, 
George Herbert and Ben Jonson. As might be expected, there 
is a strong leaven of Quaker worthies, from Fox and Penn 
downwards to the demure modern oracles of unimpeachable 
commonpla e. 

There was room for a short and sensible history of Portugal, 
and Mr. Salisbury las written it. He has contrived to bring 
within the compass of less than three hundred and fifty pages all 
that can possibly be expected in a popular account of the growth 
of the nation and the characteristics of its people. There is 
truth in the assertion that on the map of the Peninsula the 
kingdom of Portugal looks neither more nor less than a province 
of Spain. After all, its length is only about as much as the 
distane *e between London and Berwick, whilst its breadth, which 
is tolerably uniform, is somethiug like the space which divides 
the estuary of the Humber from that of the Mersey. It 
contains an area of thirty-four square miles, which is less 
than one-fifth of the superficial extent of Spain. It is, of 
course, inevitable, in a monograph like the present, that many 
details of consequence in the annals of the natioy should be 
emitted, but Mr. Salisbury can at least claim that he has 
done his best in the space at his disposal, and we, moreover, are 
able to add that he has written a weil-informed and ee 
hook. There was a time when Lisbon was the chief market 
in the world for the silk, spices, pearls, bweny, and other 
riches of the East, but the Portuguese rested too long on their 
laurels, and allowed other nations to outstrip them in the 
race for wealth and power. Yet, though in a comniercial sense 
depressed, Portugal to-day is neither dead nor dying. “ Fifty 
years ago the entire tonnage was under half-a-miilion; ten 
years ago it had risen to nearly five millions; and now it is well- 
nigh eight millions.” Nearly half-a-century ago primary education 
was made’compulsory in Portugal—provided there was a public 
school within a mile; unlackily, at that time, this left a pretty 
wide loophole for escape, and a good many children, especially in 
the rural districts, ran wild in consequence. Now, however, 
there is much better schoo! accommodation, though a good deal 
still remains to be done. Lisbon is still to some extent 
what Sydney Smith callel Edinburgh, a “ picturesque but 
unfragrant city”; but affairs, in a sanitary seuse, have im- 
proved in the city of the historic carthquake since the time 
when Byron did well to be angry over the neglect of the 
authorities, As for the people, they are in the country very 
superstitious—the peasantry, at all events; whilst the towns- 

folk, «specially in the capital, are fond to an almost ehildish 
extent of ostentatious display 

If there is one subject a another in which everybody, 
rich and poor, wise and simple, is interested, it sarely is the 
weather, snd we venture to think that there is no topie under the 
sun about whieh even clever and witty men habitual lly speak ina 
more hopelessly commonplace manner, Yet the pages of 
‘Weather Lore ”—a volume compiled by Mr. Richard Inwards, 
of the Royal Meteorological Society—are filled with shrewd 
adages, quaint proverbs, and more or Je-s infallible rules 
concerning times and seasons, sunshine and storm, wind and 
rain. The wisdom of the ancients is in the book, and many 
a weather-beaten oracle—besides the once famous “ Shepherd of 














Banbury,” with his forty years’ experience—has given his mite 
to swell the resources of this treasury of wise saws. 

The Oxford University Press has issued its edition of the 
Bible for Teachers in a number cf new and very convenient 
sizes. The ace ompanying “ Helps to the Study of the Bible,” 
bound up with each copy of the Seriptures, contains an enor- 
mous amount of information usefnl not only to Sunday School 
teachers, but to all Biblieal stude nts. In its new forms the 
Teachers’ Bible is lixely to enjoy a still greater popularity than 
that which is has already attained. 
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